Pet Shop Boys in Los Angeles, January 2019 


Annually. 


We're writing this in Los Angeles as we're recording our 


new album here with Stuart Price. We started work with him 
on the album last year and in this issue of Annually there's 
a little photo-preview from our recording session in Berlin. 


We're hoping that the new album will be released later this 


By the time you read this, we will have released our “Agenda” 
EP and each of the tracks is discussed in this issue alongside 
the lyrics. There's also an interview with our friend, the 
best-selling author and comedian David Walliams, about his 
long-term interest in Pet Shop Boys. And we go back in time to 
1986 and the full text of a vintage interview with Smash Hits 
magazine accompanied by comments from 2019. You can also 
go behind the scenes at the launch event for Neil’s book, One 
Hundred Lyrics and a Poem, and of course read the latest PSB 


news and your letters answered. 


Amazingly, this issue marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
first publication of our fan club magazine Literally in 1989. 


How many of you have a copy of that? 


Love etc, 


Annually. 


Pet Shop Boys. 
Annually. 
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A new Pet Shop Boys EP 
“Agenda” has just been released. 
Its four songs, “Give stupidity 

a chance”, “On social media”, 
“What are we going to do about 
the rich?” and “The forgotten 
child”, were released digitally on 
consecutive days in February. A 
vinyl 12-inch single is released 
on April 12. And the “Agenda” 
CD single is only available with 
this issue of Annually. 

Whilst planning their new 
album, Neil and Chris realised 
that they had a set of songs that 
had something in common with 
each other but which might not fit 
on the forthcoming album. 

“You’ve got three satirical 
songs and one rather sad song,” 
says Neil, “but they all have, 
broadly speaking, political 
themes. I think it’s because of 
the times we're living through. 
Also, we have another way of 
writing, which has become more 
common this year of me writing 
lyrics and handing them to Chris, 
and I think because of compiling 
my book [see below] I was 
aware that I'd got a file of lyrics 
without music, so I sent them 
to Chris. And because we live 
in such strange political times, I 
have actually written some lyrics 
which were satirical. So I had the 


“Agenda” 
12-inch and CD single 


idea that rather than putting them 
on the album we could have a 
satirical EP.” 

In fact, for a time they settled 
on “Satire” as the name of the EP. 
“Spelling it out,” says Chris. 

“Does what it says on the tin.” 

“Then ‘Agenda’ came along,” 
says Neil, “and it just seemed 
better.” 

Neil points out that these first 
three songs are in the spirit of 
the kind of satirical songs that 
once would have appeared on 
the British TV show Spitting 
Image, which in turn reminds 
him that during the Very era, 
one of Spitting Image’s satirical 
targets was the Pet Shop Boys 
themselves. 

“It was ‘How The Hell Do 
They Keep Getting Away with 
It?” he recalls. ““ Getting away 
with it’ was rhymed with ‘the 
same old shit’.” 

“And that,” adds Chris, “Is 
why you don’t get any hi-energy 
records from us ever again.” 

“Yeah, exactly,” Neil concurs. 

“Thanks to Spitting Image,” 
Chris summarises. “That’s what 
the outcome of that was: ‘We’ ll 
show them! We won't write any 
hit music ever again!” 

A second motivation for 
releasing this EP now was the Pet 
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STUPIDITY 


A CHANCE 


“Give stupidity a chance” 
Digital release 


Shop Boys’ awareness of how 
long it has now been since they 
released any new music. 

“We’re aware the next album 
isn’t going to come out probably 
until Autumn 2019,” says Neil, 
“which is a three-and-a-half 
years since the last album, so we 
thought it’d be quite nice to drop 
some new songs.” 

““Drop’,” mimics Chris. “Did 
you hear that? We’re so au fait 
with what the kids say.” 

These four new songs were 
recorded with Tim Powell, who 
used to work at Xenomania and 
also co-wrote and produced 
“Together”. The lyrics, and the 
history of each song, are on pages 
56-59 


The “Agenda” sleeve was 
designed by Farrow. 

“It’s Farrow at his best,” says 
Chris. 

“Chris suggested the idea,” 
says Neil. 

“We were struggling with the 
sleeve,” Chris explains, “because 
we were going down an agitprop 
route, and we realised we can’t 
stand the look of agitprop — the 
typography, the whole thing. So 
I had the idea of going in the 
opposite direction — going super- 


“On social media” 
Digital release 


gloss, glamour. And then Mark 
laid the type out so that it cuts 
across. It’s a woman taking a 
selfie on a very expensive yacht. 
So it sort of makes the point. It’s 
satirical.” 


A new Pet Shop Boys album is 
scheduled, as suggested above, 
for sometime in the latter half 
of this year: “The current plan 
is that the album will come out 
some time around September 
2019. That’s our intention at the 
moment.” 

Neil and Chris spent much of 
2018 writing songs in London 
and Berlin. 

“We’ve had quite a nice year, 
writing,” says Neil. “Because 
we haven’t done that many gigs. 
I think we’ve written 24 songs. 
Though that might include some 
songs we wrote in 2017.” 

“It’s gone quickly, I know 
that,” says Chris. 

“Very quickly,” Neil agrees. 

The album that will be the 
culmination of this work will 
be, as previously announced, the 
third part of a Stuart Price trilogy. 

“But it’s going to sound 
slightly different,” says Neil. “It’s 
going to be a move on from the 
previous two.” 


D ABOI 
THE RICH? 


“What are we going to do about 
the rich?” 
Digital release 


“It’s a jazz album,” Chris lies. 

“It’s a reggae album,” bluffs 
Neil. 

In November they began 
recording the album in Berlin. 

“We worked at Hansa studios, 
the famous Berlin studio where 
David Bowie used to work, 
although it's not the same room 
he worked in,” says Neil. “We 
always thought that we might 
make an album at some point 
that might be our “Berlin album”. 
And I think this is probably the 
one. There are a couple of songs 
that mention places in Berlin, 
though they might still come off 
the album.” 

Then in January 2019 they 
went to Los Angeles to continue 
working with Stuart Price, and 
at the time of going to press, the 
album remains scheduled for 
later in the year. 

“But as we all know, things 
can change,” says Neil. “So we’ll 
see.” 

A selection of photographs 
from, and around, the November 
recording sessions in Berlin are 
on pages 52-55. 


On November 1, 2018, a book 
by Neil, One Hundred Lyrics 
and a Poem, was published in 
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“The forgotten child” 
Digital release 


Britain by Faber & Faber, as part 
of their ongoing series of such 
lyric books. Faber & Faber had 
been asking Neil for some time 
whether he would put together 
such a book, and when the Pet 
Shop Boys finished touring at 
the end of October 2017, Neil 
decided that this was the time to 
do it. He happened to have past 
history with Faber & Faber. “In 
the late ’70s and early ’80s I used 
to do freelance work for them as 
a copy-editor, where you edit the 
text, and sometimes as a proof- 
reader,” he recalls. “And then in 
the mid-’80s I sold a book, Like 
Punk Never Happened by Dave 
Rimmer, to them, and edited it. 
That was the last thing I ever did 
in the world of book publishing.” 

Once he had committed to go 
ahead, Neil agreed that he would 
deliver the book by the end of 
January 2018, so that it could be 
published before the end of 2018, 
and set to work. 

“T suddenly had the idea of 
One Hundred Lyrics and a Poem 
so that I had a format for how 
many lyrics there were, rather 
than having every single lyric. 
The poem I had lying around 
anyway. | thought it was quite 
good to have that to point out that 
the lyrics aren’t poems, they’re 


lyrics. And 1 quite liked the title.” 

The poem, incidentally, had 
nearly stopped being a poem 
the previous year. “I did try to 
develop it into a lyric in 2017 in 
Berlin,” he says, “and I realised 
then that it said it all in those 
four lines, and there was nowhere 
further for it to go.” 

As for choosing which lyrics 
to include, he chose them while 
travelling on the train between 
London and Durham: “I have 
all my lyrics on my computer 
and I went through them album 
by album. It didn’t take me very 
long — I think it took two three- 
hour train journeys. The criterion 
was whether I thought they 
would read well. I think some 
read better than others. The one 
I wish I hadn’t left out — though 
it’s a very obscure one — is ‘The 
performance of my life’, which 
I think would have read well. 

It didn’t occur to me for some 
reason.” 

Neil wrote the introduction 
at the beginning of 2018 over 
about two weeks, then wrote 
a commentary for each song, 
deliberately refraining as he did 
so from looking at the songs’ 
Further Listening commentaries. 
“I thought I should write 
something fresh,” he says. 


Tennan 
One 
Hundred 
Lyrics 
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One Hundred Lyrics and a Poem 
Book 


Because the book was part of 
a Faber & Faber series, its design 
had to conform to the overall 
series design template. (The 
other book to come out in this 
series in late 2018, incidentally, 
was by Kate Bush; Neil and her 
exchanged signed copies of their 
books.) Neil wanted to make 
sure, nonetheless, that the design 
of his book reflected a certain 
sensibility. 

“I went in and I specified the 
colours,” he explains. “I wanted it 
to look pop. Actually I originally 
wanted it to be white on white 
but they weren’t having that. 

So it’s silver on white. I’m not 
sure that Chris didn’t suggest the 
silver, because we were talking 
about it one day. I also said it 

had to be glossy, so it would look 
really pop. Having done that, it 
was all my responsibility and 

I was very much aware I was 
doing something without Farrow 
and without Chris being there, so 
I was a bit nervous about it. I was 
worried it might look a bit much, 
a bit brash or something. But 
actually when it came out I was 
really pleased.” 

As well as the main edition, 
there was also a special limited 
deluxe hand-bound edition of 
five hundred in a silver slipcase. 
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One Hundred Lyrics and a Poem 
Limited edition 


A glitch related to this edition led 
to the one negative part of the 
publishing experience when 53 
copies, scheduled to be sent out 
from the Pet Shop Boys online 
store, were lost by the courier 
company Hermes. 

“Otherwise I quite enjoyed 
the whole process,” Neil says, 
“although it made me remember, 
writing the introduction, what 
a slow writer I am.” He was 
also interested to discover how 
much this process triggered him 
to share. “In the annotations for 
each lyric, it is kind of like an 
autobiography, really,” he says. 
“Surprisingly, I think it’s quite 
revealing, really. More so than I 
normally would be.” 

Annually naturally asks Chris 
whether he has read Neil’s book. 

Chris pauses. “I haven’t read 
it from cover to cover, no,” he 
replies. “I have sort of dipped in 
and out of it.” 

“You read the introduction,” 
Neil reminds him. 

“Oh yes, I have read the 
introduction because Neil sent 
it to me,” says Chris. “To make 
sure you agreed with it,” Neil 
adds. 

“Yes, I have read that,” says 
Chris. “It’s very good. What I 
think he should do, though, is 


put the poem to music and then 
it won’t be a poem. And then 
they’d have to pulp the book and 
reissue it as A Hundred And One 
Lyrics And No Poem.” 

As to whether there is any 
kind of equivalent book Chris 
would ever write, he responds 
by offering a prospective title: 
“How To Write An Autobiography 
Without Giving Anything Away. 
By Chris Lowe. I wouldn’t want 
to reveal anything.” 

And as to whether Neil might 
write a fuller autobiography... 

“I have no plans at the 
moment,” he says. 

“That’s a MP’s answer,” Chris 
points out. “*I have currently no 
plans to...” 

“If I was going to write an 
autobiography I wouldn’t write it 
as a confessional autobiography,” 
says Neil. “I have occasionally 
thought of sorts of formats where 
I could write it in sections. But I 
have no plans currently to write 
another book.” 

When Neil agreed to this 
lyric book, he agreed to do one 
press interview, and to appear 
at one event. A full account of 
this promotional campaign is on 
pages 10-17. 


The Pet Shop Boys returned 

to the Royal Opera House in 
London at the end of July 2018 
for a second four-date run 
mirroring their 2016 engagement 
there. 

“The Royal Opera House 
asked us back and we had various 
thoughts about it,” says Neil. 

“T felt we should do something 
different, and so at one point we 
were planning to do two nights of 
the orchestral show we did with 
Johnny Marr, maybe expanded 

a bit — Johnny Marr couldn’t 

do it so we were going to have 
another guitarist — and then two 
nights of the Super show. It was 
too expensive to do that. So we 
decided we’d do four nights of 
the Super show. We always worry 
about selling tickets, but it sold 
out immediately.” 


PET SHOP BOYS 


INNER-SANCTUM 


Inner Sanctum 
Blu-ray and DVD 


“I think we could almost do it 
every year,” says Chris. 

“Yeah, I don’t know why we 
don’t, really,” says Neil. “But 
we're not going to.” 

Neil and Chris were also keen 
to return to the Royal Opera 
House because they wanted to 
film what became the Super show 
there. 

“We're aware that we didn’t 
get around to filming the Electric 
tour,” says Neil. “People often 
say, “Why haven't you filmed 
the tour?” Making a film of a 
tour is still making a film — it's 
a very, very expensive business, 
dozens of cameras, editing, and 
all the rest of it. For this, we put 
the ticket sales into financing the 
film. We worked with the same 
director who did Pandemonium 
and Fundamental, David 
Barnard, and he's done a great 
job.” 

“It’s nice to have a record of 
your show at the Opera House, 
because it’s an unusual venue,” 
says Chris. 

At the time of going to press, 
the film of the show, Inner 
Sanctum, will be released on 
April 12, the same day as this 
issue of Annually. It is released as 
a four-disc package — a Blu-ray 
disc and a DVD of the show, and 
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a double-CD of the soundtrack. 
The Blu-ray and DVD contain 
a bonus feature of the Pet Shop 
Boys’ Rock in Rio show, filmed 
on September 15, 2017. 


Meanwhile, the regular Super 
tour has continued through 2018. 
Dates played since the last issue 
of Annually are: 


July 6 

Ollesummer Festival, Tallinn, 
Estonia 

July 7 

Törebodafestivalen, 
Västergötland, Sweden 

July 18 

Starlite Festival, Marbella, Spain 
July 21 

Festival Intentional de 
Benicässim, Benicässim, Spain 
July 25 

Royal Opera House, London, UK 
July 26 

Royal Opera House, London, UK 
July 27 

Royal Opera House, London, UK 
July 28 

Royal Opera House, London, UK 
August 3 

Helsinki Ice Hall, Helsinki, 
Finland 

August 4 

Wasa Open Air, Vaasa, Finland 


August 24 
SZIN Festival, Szeged, Hungary 


The tour will continue into 
2019. 

“We thought it was a shame 
that this tour, which we're very 
proud of and enjoy doing, hadn’t 
been to South East Asia,” says 
Neil, “so in late March and early 
April we're doing a very short 
tour going to Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Thailand.” The 
April 4 performance in Bangkok 
may or may not prove to be the 
final Super date: “I think we 
think that will be the end of this 
tour. But you never know.” 


In March 2018 the Pet Shop 
Boys’ ballet The Most Incredible 
Thing, which originally 
premiered in London in 2011, 
had its American premiere. 
“Javier de Frutos, who was 

the choreographer on The 

Most Incredible Thing, was 
appointed artist-in-residence at 
the Charlotte Ballet in Charlotte, 
North Carolina,” says Neil, 

“and as part of this he decided 
he wanted to revive The Most 
Incredible Thing.” The Pet Shop 
Boys were also enthusiastic about 
this possibility. “We thought that 
the sets had been destroyed by 
Sadler’s Wells,” says Neil, “but it 
turned out they hadn’t been, and 
they also found quite a lot of the 
costumes.” 

This new production was 
different in two significant ways. 
First, instead of using a live 
orchestra, the production used the 
Pet Shop Boys” recorded music, 
with the multi-track being mixed 
live. Second, a problematic part 
of the performance was now 
staged in a completely different 
way. “For the bit we always 
thought was the weakest part of 
the first production, the actual 
competition, Javier brought in a 
company called Pilobolus who do 
shadow-play, and the whole thing 
was done through shadow-play,” 
says Neil. “And what had been 
the weakest bit almost became 
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the best bit.” 

Neil flew in to see it with their 
manager Angela Becker. “In my 
opinion it was an improvement 
on the original,” he says. “I 
thought it was brilliant.” It ran 
for nearly for two weeks, but 
on what was scheduled to be 
opening night there was a disaster 
reminiscent of the opening 
night of the Pet Shop Boys’ first 
American tour in 1991 in Miami, 
where a buzzing sound through 
the PA during soundcheck 
couldn't be eradicated and the 
performance had to be delayed 
for a night. 

“We were watching the 
dress rehearsal, which was 
on the afternoon of the first 
performance,” Neil recounts, 
“and it all went well, and then 
suddenly it stopped after about 
20 minutes. A truss holding much 
of the scenery at the back had 
snapped.” 

The premiere had to be 
delayed by two days while 
repairs were made. 

Chris did not make his way to 
Charlotte. 

“I was hoping that it was going 
to go to New York afterwards,” 
he says, “because it was meant to 
be touring,” says Chris. 

“Tt still is meant to be touring,” 
Neil confirms. 

“I would have liked to 
have gone and seen it in New 
York,” says Chris, “but it hasn’t 
happened so far.” 


On January 31, 2018, Neil 
appeared at an event at the 
Barbican cinema in London, 
being interviewed with Mark 
Farrow by designer (and 
occasional Pet Shop Boys 
collaborator) Scott King, 
reprising an event that the three 
had presented some years before. 
This time they were doing so at 
the invitation of the artist Jeremy 
Deller who was organising a 
series of talks under the title The 
Look Of Music. Theirs was billed 
as: “Marriage, Neil Tennant and 
Mark Farrow discuss the imagery 


of Pet Shop Boys with Scott 
King”. 


On June 8, 2018, Neil gave 

a talk at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford University, where he 
was for three academic years a 
Visiting Fellow. (“Although I 
didn’t visit very often,” he points 
out.) 

Neil was interviewed by the 
principal of the college, former 
Guardian editor Alan Rusbridger, 
and was asked to speak about 
himself, his and the Pet Shop 
Boys’ career and songwriting, 
before taking questions from the 
audience: “Alan Rusbridger used 
the 2017 NME article which went 
through all the phases of our 
career as a linking device.” 


Neil recently made a three- 
minute film called Sophis in 
collaboration with Frieze art 
magazine as part of their film 
series The Thing in which people 
are encouraged to talk about their 
favourite thing. Neil was asked to 
participate by a friend who works 
at the magazine. 

“For some reason,” says Neil, 
“When he mentioned this to me 
over lunch, the thing that popped 
into my head, I don’t even know 
why, were these huge billboards 
Bryan Ferry had up around 
London in 1974, advertising his 
album Another Time, Another 
Place, with this glamorous 
picture of Bryan Ferry standing 
in front of a pool wearing a 
white dinner jacket, which 
became his trademark look. It’s 
funny, this just came into my 
head. Otherwise I don’t think I 
would have been able to think of 
anything.” 

Neil decided to make a film 
based around those billboards 
and that image in which he 
would consider the personal 
and cultural influence of Bryan 
Ferry at that time. First, someone 
from Frieze’s New York office 
interviewed him, then Neil went 
through the resultant words, 


rewrote them and subsequently 
recorded the final text as a 
voiceover, as the frame panned 
over, and in and out of, the album 
cover image. 

“They couldn’t, unfortunately, 
find the poster itself,” Neil says. 
“No one has the poster, not even 
Bryan Ferry or Roxy Music.” 

The film can be seen here: 
https://frieze.com/media/ 
beautiful-sophisticated- 
melancholy-image-bryan-ferry- 
neil-tennants-thing 

“It seemed quite an interesting 
thing to do,” Neil says. 

“Neil’s been a busy boy this 
year, hasn't he just?” adds Chris. 


Over the last year, the Pet 
Shop Boys” legendary feature 
film It Couldn't Happen Here, 
has continued its long, slow 
re-emergence. 

“There has been a flurry of 
excitement and activity,” Chris 
states. 

“There's been a lot of talk 
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over a long period of time about 
this film which we made in 
1987 and which was released 

in 1988 being reissued, and 

the director Jack Bond wanted 
it to happen,” says Neil. “He 
approached us a few years ago 
now saying that the BFI — the 
British Film Institute — wanted 
to pay for a restoration of it. 
Then there was a whole issue 
when they couldn't find the 
original print. And then suddenly 
it materialised.” 

“Out of the blue they found 
it,” says Chris. “It was at Abbey 
Road all along.” 

Quite recently, Neil and Chris 
also had lunch with Jack Bond. 

“Who,” says Neil, “we 
literally hadn't seen for 30 
years. And apart from looking a 
bit older, we just carried on as 
though we’d seen him last week. 
It was really funny.” 

The plan remains for the 
restored film to reappear in 
some form, but plans are still 
proceeding slowly. 


“It's a very expensive 
business,” Neil points out, 
“restoring a film.” 

Meanwhile, on December 14, 
2018, there was a rare screening 
of original version, organised 
by Heavenly Films, at London’s 
Regent Street Cinema. The Pet 
Shop Boys did not attend, but 
there was a scheduled Q&A 
afterwards by Jack Bond who on 
the night was also joined by the 
choreographer Arlene Phillips. 

The screening was sold out. 

“As someone cruelly pointed 
out to me,” says Neil, “that’ll be 
the first sold out performance of 
It Couldn + Happen Here.” 

Still, the film itself reportedly 
went down very well. Neil was 
sent the following message by 
a film director friend who was 
there: 

Last night saw the film that 
Jack built with you and Chris. 

It has not dated at all. In fact 
amongst other things you 
have made the first post-Brexit 
masterpiece. Bravo. 


RECORDS 


Each issue of Annually includes a list of the Pet Shop Boys five favourite records 
to listen to, at the time of going to press. Currently they are: 


Chris 


Camelphat & Cristoph (feat. Jem Cooke) “Breathe” 
Soft Cell “Northern Lights” 
Yoko Ono “Now or Never” 
Udo Jiirgens “Was Wichtig Ist” 
Tracey Thorn “Dancefloor” 


Neil 


girl in red “we fell in love in october” 
The Beatles White Album 
(remastered Super Deluxe edition) 
Better Person “Zakochany Czlowiek” 
The Carters “Apeshit” 


Daniel Avery “Visible Gravity” 
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Neil onstage before the audience arrives 


Book event 


Around the publication of the book A Hundred Lyrics and a Poem, its author 


made one public appearance. Naturally, Annually was there. 


October 22, 2018. Ata table by the stage of a 
recently-reopened old theatre, the EartH, 
Hackney, Neil sits in front of 300 copies of the 
same book. It is just after four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The book is his A Hundred Lyrics and 
a Poem, and he must sign them all. When the 
publication of this book was agreed with its 
publishers, Faber, Neil agreed to do two things 
to promote it. The first, a print interview, 
appeared the day before on the front cover of 
The Guardian newspaper’s G2 section. The 
second is the event here tonight, where he will 
be interviewed on stage by the writer and 
cultural critic Michael Bracewell in front of an 
audience. Each person who bought a ticket has 
been promised a signed copy of the book, and it 
is these Neil now has to sign. 

As he begins to sign, he talks about the 
Guardian article, written by Alex Needham, and 
how the part everyone mentions to him is 
Chris’s appearance at the Pet Shop Boys studio 
right at the article’s end. It certainly is a vivid 
moment: 


The front door opens. Its Lowe. “You know 
there 5 all this rubbish outside? You're going to 
have to phone the council.” 

“I'm going to, actually,” says Tennant. 

“Its turning into a public... tip!” says Lowe, 
aghast. 

“Actually, a fire risk!” 

“Rats, the whole lot!” 

Its time to go. “He's good at talking, isn t he,” 
says Lowe, “Especially about himself! 

Did you ask him about Brexit? ” 


“It’s all anyone talks about!” he says, more 
amused than annoyed. Nor is it quite true, 
though when he did receive an unexpected text 
from U2’s Adam Clayton complimenting him on 
the interview, the text did conclude “Hope the 


rubbish got collected”. 

Annually naturally feels obliged to check 
whether Neil did actually phone the council. 

“Well,” he replies, “It turns out you email 
them. I took a photo of the rubbish.” 

What happened? 

“They took it away.” 

But in fact, most of the article is a serious 
conversation about the book. It begins with Neil 
explaining the common threads he sees between 
the unreasonably harsh light in which Brexit 
supporters paint European bureaucracy and the 
negative way the Austro-Hungarian empire was 
viewed, the second being something Neil argued 
against in an essay he wrote as a student at 
North London Polytechnic. So not, then, the 
regular kind of pop chat you usually find, even 
in 7he Guardian. (Nor might musician 
interviewees normally be concerned enough that 
they have expressed themselves precisely 
enough on the subject of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire that they would contact the journalist 
after the interview to double check their words, 
as Neil did.) 

The interview — illustrated by a photo of Neil 
in a backstage dressing room taken by Wolfgang 
Tillmans — is trailed on the top left hand corner 
of The Guardian's front page: 


Neil Tennant “Sometimes I think, where's 
the art, the poetry in all this?” 


Annually points out that this is quite an unusual 
and striking sentiment for the front page of a 
daily newspaper. 

“Chris thinks it’s pretentious,” Neil points out, 
and carries on signing. 

It’s a production line. The Faber team explain 
that all of the books have been prepared with the 
inside front flap folded into the title page, to 
save time. 
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Book event 


Neil in the dressing room 


As one of them observes, “If you title-page 
them, it saves 15 to 20 minutes.” 

“I like a new phrase,” Neil mutters. “ Title- 
paging!”” 

This is the process: 

One of the Faber people passes Neil an open 
book from his left, he signs, and then passes it to 
someone on his right who piles up the signed 
books on a second table. As the piles on the first 
table slowly reduce, new piles of signed books 
are brought round from the second table to 
replace them. 

“It’s like a machine,” Neil observes. His mind 
drifts to previous signing events — when they 
signed copies of the book Literally “and we 
stopped Oxford street”, and the time, presum- 
ably told as a cautionary tale never to be 
repeated, when they did a signing in Los 
Angeles “and we were there for six hours”. 

As this procedure continues, Neil mentions 
that he went on the anti-Brexit march in central 
London the previous weekend. Between coffee 
and lunch, he and a friend marched a little — “It 
was a nice atmosphere,” he said — and also 
found themselves coming across a separate Stop 
Torture in Iran demonstration. Later he heard 
some speeches. 

The man from Faber who is taking the books 


on Neil’s right has a suggestion. 

“Are you going to do a random couple with 
drawings in?” he says. 

“No,” he says. “What would I do a drawing 
of?” 

“Maybe a smiley face?” offers the woman 
from Faber who is passing the books from Neil’s 
left. 

“I don’t do smiling faces,” replies Neil firmly, 
then considers just for a moment what the more 
appropriately Pet Shop Boys alternative. 
“Maybe a frowning face.” 

Though of course what he actually does, faced 
with a suggestion that doesn’t fit in with how the 
Pet Shop Boys would be, is the most Pet Shop 
Boys response of all: he doesn’t. 

Michael Bracewell comes over. Neil (in a 
crew-necked black jumper and jeans) says to 
Michael (in a smart jacket and collared shirt), as 
though by way of apology: “I’ve come 
underdressed. I’ve come as an author.” They talk 
about the theatre. Neil says that he’s heard that 
the last film shown here before the space closed 
40 years ago was Scarface. Then he talks about 
the footage that Chris and he watched the 
previous week of this summer’s Royal Opera 
House performances, which they were relieved 
to like. “We’d never seen the show before,” he 
points out. He mentions the unusual sight of 
Chris laughing during “Loves comes quickly”. 
The film was shot over the last two nights at the 
Royal Opera House and, in the first of these, 
Neil forgot to play his keyboard motif near the 
beginning of “Love comes quickly”, which was 
the trigger of Chris’s amusement, something 
made even more enigmatic in the film as they 
use the footage of Neil remembering to play the 
keyboard part on the following night (just as he 
did on every other performance from the Super 
tour). 

When the three-hundredth book is approach- 
ing, the people from Faber mention that they do 
have a few more boxes of books Neil could sign 
that they could sell to anyone who doesn’t have 
one. He agrees, but soon even these are signed. 
Now he has a semi-informal meeting with 
Michael Bracewell about how the event should 
go. The first important issue to resolve is: which 
sofa should each of them sit on? It’s decided 
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that, as Michael will be walking on stage first, 
he should sit on the sofa furthest from the steps 
that lead from the dressing room. Neil surveys 
the stage set. “We should really have got Es 
Devlin in,” he mutters. 

They practise their entrance, and take a seat. 

“Are we using handheld microphones?” asks 
Neil, in a tone that conveys a certain sense of 
disapproval. 

They are. 

“Once you’ve got a handheld mic,” he says, 
“you always feel like you’re doing stand-up.” 

The rehearsal is pretty much over. 

“I must say,” Neil notes, “this is a very 
comfortable sofa.” 

He walks offstage. 

“Right then,” he says. “I think next in the 
schedule is dinner.” 

First, though, he checks the dressing room, 
which is up a curved stone staircase backstage. 
The paint smells as though it has been freshly- 
applied and the room is freezing. He asks that 
there is a heater in here by the time he returns. 


Dinner is an Uber ride away at a restaurant 
called Rotorino, where the party is joined by his 
book publisher at Faber, Lee Brackstone. 

“I don’t know how I do this really,” says Neil. 
“It’s all so nerve-wracking.” 

Conversation turns to something else that was 
mentioned in the Guardian article: 


The closest Pet Shop Boys have ever come to 
splitting up was in 1999, when the concert 
promoter Harvey Goldsmith went bankrupt 
while they were on tour. “We were playing to 
half-empty arenas, losing a fortune. It came to a 
head one night at Sheffield Arena. I said to 
Chris, Why dont we just pack it in?’ And Chris 
didn t answer. So we started talking about 
something else.” 


At the table tonight, Neil is asked about this. 

“Oh yeah,” he recalls. “Chris was freaking 
out.” 

Neil is asked whether he really thought it was 
over. 

“It was just hard work,” he replies. “It was a 


classic — Chris didn’t answer the question. Chris, 
of course, can't remember me asking the 
question.” He pauses for a moment. “It was the 
right decision. But you”ve got to have the ups 
and downs.” 

It’s soon time to get back. Someone needs to 
call another Uber. 

“Pve never been able to download Uber onto 
my phone,” Lee Brackstone apologises. 

“Don’t worry — the artist will do it,” says Neil. 

Michael Bracewell relays a message from 
someone who is already at the event. 

“Massive queues, apparently,” he says. 

“London’s hottest ticket,” says Neil. 


In the dressing room, now being warmed by a 
heater, Neil looks on his phone at a photo of the 
audience and the empty sofas that he has been 
sent by a friend already waiting in the theatre. 

“What have we let ourselves in for?” he frets. 
“IPs turned into a whole... thing.” 

A message is relayed to the dressing room that 
the start time has been delayed due to a problem 
with the sound. 

“T hate it when things go on late,” says Neil. 
Particularly when they're on tour. “I’m 
backstage and I can barely sit down in the 
trousers I’m in, and Andy Crookston says, 
“There's a delay...’ It’s ghastly.” He considers 
this, and reaffirms his previous thought. “It’s 
literally ghastly.” 

And then, at last it begins. 


(The full version of this conversation can be 
heard on iTunes via https://itunes.apple.com/gb/ 
podcast/the-quietus-hour/id1141717351.) 
During the first part of the event, Michael 
Bracewell introduces the evening: “You know, 
you could make a pretty good case for the fact 
that Pet Shop Boys have written more great pop 
songs than any group other than The Beatles; 
their songs observe, celebrate, lament and 
challenge the modern world, and the stages on 
life’s way.” He then asks Neil questions. So 
prompted, Neil is encouraged to speak about a 
wide and eclectic series of subjects, including 
the importance of pop music to a child in the 
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Neil and Michael Bracewell rehearsing; The audience 


"60s (“I made this remark actually at Dusty 
Springfield’s funeral... that British people take 
pop music really seriously”); early ambitions 
(“One of my earliest ambitions as a child was 
first to be an actor, but I realised when I joined a 
theatre group I wasn’t very good, and then was 
to be a pop star and to write my own songs”); 
unlikely early influences (“We had on our piano 
at home the assorted songs from Mary Poppins. 
I’ve always liked ‘Chim chiminey, chim 
chiminey, chim chim cher-oo’. It’s a good chord 
change”); the Incredible String Band (“When 
you first hear them you think it’s ghastly beyond 
belief. And then you realise... it’s one of those 
rare groups of musicians or artists, they’re their 
own culture... They wrote songs that were a 
strange and sometimes uneasy mixture of folk 
music, Scottish folk music, blues, and also of 
course, the important thing, psychedelia”); his 
early folk group Dust (“We had a group that, 
like the Incredible String Band, had two guys 
playing guitars and two girls singing”); the 
influence of Catholicism (“It gave me a sense of 
theatre. I mean, I was an altar boy from the age 
of seven or eight, and when I was eight years old 
I would get on my bicycle and I would ride to 
the Sacred Heart Church in North Gosforth for 
eight o’clock mass, and me and the priest would 


do the whole Latin mass in less than 20 minutes 
with an audience of three old ladies. And it gave 
me a sense of theatre, because you wore 
interesting costumes, and on Sundays there was 
incense... It gave me a sense of ritual”); the 
influence of AIDS over the Pet Shop Boys’ first 
10 years (“My best friend who was in Dust, he 
was called Chris Dowell, came back from Sri 
Lanka where he was teaching, and he had a very 
bad cold and all the rest of it. Chris and I were 
doing promotion for ‘Suburbia’, and he 
suddenly phoned up, or his partner phoned me 
up and said he’d been taken to hospital. And you 
suddenly realised — in those days HIV was 
regarded as the beginning of AIDS — that he had 
AIDS. So for all of those years of ‘Left to my 
own devices’ and ‘It’s a sin’ and making records 
with Dusty and stuff, I was in St Mary’s 
Hospital in Paddington visiting this very close 
friend of mine who was just dying gradually... 
And it was impossible for that not to go in the 
songs”); irony and satire (“Everyone assumed 
that everything we did was a sort of ironic satire. 
I always say to people, if you listen to our first 
album, it’s so full of heartfelt longing. But the 
satire and the irony is obviously creatively 
stronger for the audience. Maybe that was more 
original because there’s a lot of pop music of 
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melancholy and longing, but... there’s not that 
much satire and irony in pop music”); the 
evolution of songwriting (“I try for it not to be 
dense, because at the end of the day it’s pop 
music, and that’s not really a medium for 
density... But it’s undoubtedly a fact, for any 
songwriter or maybe in any artistic practice, that 
at the beginning they probably have a few very 
direct ideas that they then develop. And I think 
it’s not different with us”); T.S. Eliot’s The 
Waste Land (“Well, I’ve certainly never 
understood it. But the poetry of it, the different 
voices talking about strange and disparate and 
even exotic things, is completely riveting and 
makes you want to read it again and again. I 
guess hoping to find more meaning”) and the 
application of this thought to the practice of 
writing pop songs (“You know, often it’s about 
the sound of the words, and words have a 
beauty, and you think, ‘I’d rather this sounded 
beautiful than made sense.’ Sometimes making 
sense spoils the beauty”); the influence of the 
soundtrack to My Fair Lady (“I could have 
recited the whole thing from start to finish. I 
probably still could, actually”); the enduring 
inspiration of Russian culture and history 
(“When I was very young, I was about ten years 
old, I bought at a jumble sale or something a 
book about the Russian revolution and, I don’t 
know, there was just something about that 
incredibly drastic change. And yet a change that 
in some ways doesn’t happen... And then there’s 
all this incredible culture. Music — Tchaikovsky 
and Stravinsky — and the art that comes out of 
that period, and poetry like Anna Akhmatova. 
The art that comes out of pain, that’s so 
powerful that even now there’s nothing I like 
reading more, though I try to ration myself 
because I think it’s almost unhealthy”); funny 
songs (“Humour and pop music, it’s tricky 
because pop music is always meant to be sort of 
sexy. And humour, as we all know, doesn’t 
really work in that sort of situation”); the power 
of not fitting in (“Andy Warhol said, ‘If you’re 
doing something that everyone hates you must 
be doing something right.’ Chris always quotes 
that. And I think we’ve had periods where we do 
that”); reading Proust (“I think the moment 
where I would do that might have passed”); 


documenting one’s world (“We have, over a 
period of 35 years, written pop songs about 
what’s going on around us. So you sort of 
collect that, after 35 years. Without setting out to 
do it, you’ve done it, because you’ve collected 
that, from early Thatcherism to Brexit”); and 
about pretentiousness as a creative virtue (“I 
think pretentiousness can really be a virtue in 
pop music, simply because it's trying to expand 
pop music, it's trying to bring something in to 
pop music which isn’t normally there”). 

At that point — and after Neil has fended off a 
fly that is attacking him — he takes questions 
from the audience. The first is about the single 
poem in the book. 

“How many years did it take you to write this, 
the poem,” he is asked, “and will we have part 
two of the poem?” 

Michael Bracewell suggests he reads the 
poem, but Neil points out that he can remember 
it. “The poem I wrote a few years ago, and I 
thought we’d put it in a song, but I tried to 
lengthen it and develop it, but I realised that it 
only worked as four lines. But the reason I put it 
in the book, and the reason I called the book 
One Hundred Lyrics and a Poem was to make 
the point that the lyrics are lyrics and the poem 
is a poem, and the poem works spoken and the 
lyrics are meant to be sung, and in writing a pop 
lyric it's a different medium than poetry. And so 
the poem, which I wrote I think five or six or 
seven years ago just goes: 


Every year it passes by 

the day, one year, on which I'll die 
The date is not revealed to me 

It keeps its secret patiently 


“Which is a slightly morbid idea — that, for 
instance, October 12th, I don’t know that on 
October 12th in several years’ time I’m going to 
die. But I like the fact as well of ending the book 
with a little meditation on death. It seemed a 
nice final subject. And also, by a very happy 
coincidence, because the lyrics are all in 
alphabetical order, it follows “Your funny uncle” 
which is a song about a funeral. So it follows on 
from that quite well. And that was my poetry 
career in four lines.” 
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Neil signing books in the afternoon 


The next question is about how coming out 
affected his lyrics, before and after. Neil's 
answer is primarily about the “before”: “In a 
way maybe you disguise simple meanings 
behind beautiful phrases or in some sort of 
poetic lyrical language. But another thing is that 
it leads you to sort of tease people. Like we 
wrote ‘Rent’ — it was a sort of a tease that they 
were playing a song on Radio One called ‘Rent’ 
that was obviously inspired by rent boys though 
the song’s not really about that. But as time’s 
gone on, that doesn’t really seem to matter as 
much, because society has changed, in a lot of 
countries anyway, so much that everything 
seems very normal now. If you were gay in the 
"80s you had a sense that you represented a sort 
of specific culture, and even if you weren’t 
saying that it was giving you a sort of sense of 
undercover pride and subversion, or something 
like that, that can't really exist anymore. 
Because maybe we live in a more open and 
healthier society, here and in a lot of the world. 
So it probably did influence me a bit, early on, 
but I don’t think it does now.” 

Then there is a question about the Pet Shop 
Boys’ plans for next year — he talks about the 
next album and adds, “There’s a sort of 
theatrical/dance thing in the offing as well” — 


and then a question about choosing a wedding 
song from a woman in the front row. Neil tells 
her she can be seen in the Royal Opera House 
DVD footage and suggests “Indefinite leave to 
remain”: “Someone told me once they were 
playing “You only tell me you love me when 
you’re drunk’ at their wedding. I was absolutely 
horrified!” (Later, when someone else mentions 
“It always comes as surprise”, he says that 
would be a good choice too.) 

He is also asked how northernness has 
affected his writing. 

“Well of course both Chris and I are northern 
— north-east and north-west. And north-east and 
north-west is very, very different. North-west- 
erners is where a lot of humour comes from, a 
lot of famous comedians come from the 
north-west. North-easterners are much more 
earnest, I think. Sting springs to mind. And I’m 
a bit like that, too, really. And also north-eastern- 
ers are a bit more pretentious, | think. Again, the 
person I’ve just mentioned... Bryan Ferry. 
Pretentious in a good way, I mean. But also I 
think Chris and I still have something of the 
attitude of an outsider in London. We love 
London because we’re like fans of it. And we’ve 
lived here for an awfully long time. But we’re 
not from here. And so it gives you a sort of 
critical eye or a journalistic eye, looking at 
something that you live in and amongst, but 
don’t come from... You’re always looking at it 
with a slightly alien eye. And I think creatively 
that’s quite powerful.” 

And then there’s a question about the 
favourite lyric he’s written for somebody else. 

“I think ‘So sorry I said’, for Liza Minnelli,” 
he replies, and this reminds him of a story. “Last 
weekend, just on Friday, we were in the 
Hackney Empire, not far from here, seeing 
Jonny Woo 5 Un-Royal Variety show, and 
someone said, “When was the last time you were 
in here?’ and I said, ‘I think it was when Liza 
Minnelli recorded the video for “So sorry I said” 
in 1990 with Terence Donovan filming it.’ And 
she sat in the middle of the stalls and he filmed 
her about 15 times, and every time, on the last 
line, she cried out of one eye. It was just really, 
really... sorry, this isn’t about lyrics... but I just 
kept having this memory of Liza and the last 
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line: so sorry... I said, and a tear comes 
down out of this eye. And I said, “How do 
you do that?’, and she just said, ‘Oh, I just 
think of something really sad.” I thought it 
was incredible.” 

Neil deflects a question about Brexit — “we're 
all over it” — by talking about “Give stupidity a 
chance”. 

“I think it’s really interesting,” he says, “That 
stupidity is like a political movement now.” 

After a few more questions, it's farewell: 
“Thank you all very much for coming. It's really 
wonderful of you, I really appreciate it. And also 
your questions were very good. And thanks to 
Michael for his questions. And I think that's it. 
Thank you very much. Love you. Bye-bye.” 


Neil makes his way up the stone steps to the 
dressing room. Champagne on ice awaits. 

“To begin with,” he says. “I thought “this is 
quite hard work...”” 

But it seems clear that he is pleased at how it 
went. He drinks, and studies the pinkish dressing 
room walls. 

“I remember when Liza Minnelli did “Losing 
my mind’ on Top of the Pops, they redecorated 
the dressing room pink for her.” 

Michael Bracewell remarks on the story Neil 
told onstage about Liza Minnelli’s remarkable 
ability to cry on cue. 

“I knew someone when I was young in 
Newcastle who could do that,” says Neil. “I 
think it was both eyes.” 

It is now that Michael remembers that he had 
a question to ask Neil from someone well- 
known which he had missed the chance to ask. 

“T forgot to ask you the Bryan Ferry 
question,” Michael says. 

Neil gasps at this omission. “Well, now it can 
be exclusively answered.” 

“He wanted to ask you: have you ever felt that 
by writing something down in a lyric you are 
prophesizing something that then happened?” 

“Well, of course the answer is “King's 
Cross”,” says Neil. “We put this on ‘King Cross’ 
— and that's sort of meaningless poetry, by the 
way: dead and wounded on either side, you 
know it's only a matter of time — and then about 


six weeks after the album came out there was a 
huge fire at King's Cross and all these people 
were killed. It was awful. And it was because of 
cuts, because they used to have a ton of people 
cleaning it. Also, of course, Diana dying and 
“Dreaming of the Queen”, sort of.” 

“So the answer is yes,” says Michael. 

“Yeah,” says Neil. “Though it's obviously 
coincidence. But “King's Cross” was a bit 
spooky. Also, we’d just shot the film, which 
didn’t come out for eight months, and there's a 
scene with ‘King’s Cross’, where a man comes 
out of a suburban house in flames. They had a 
fire stuntman, and he came out, as though he 
was going to work, carrying a briefcase, 
completely in flames. There was a discussion 
about taking it out when the film finally came 
out, but we left it in.” 

Michael points out that when Bryan Ferry 
wrote the song “Prairie Rose” on the album 
Country Life, people assumed it was about Jerry 
Hall — “I did,” Neil interjects — but that the song 
had been written 18 months earlier. 

There is a conversation about stage fright that 
triggers a memory from Neil. 

“I always remember at Smash Hits, David 
Hepworth was still the editor. They did a piece 
on breakfast television at Smash Hits, and they 
filmed a bit of us all having an editorial meeting. 
And before that, David Hepworth sat at his desk 
and was interviewed, and I just watched him 
being filmed, and I thought, “God, how can he 
just do that to the camera, just talk really 
naturally?’ And I thought, “I couldn't do that.’ 
But I guess you just learn very quickly.” 

More champagne. 

“I liked your Sting comment,” someone tells 
Neil. 

“T actually quite like Sting,” says Neil. “He 
went to the same school as me.” 

And then it’s time to go to the makeshift bar 
at the back of the auditorium where some more 
friends are waiting. On the wall is one of the A4 
sheets that are pasted around the venue, giving 
the timing details of what will happen tonight. In 
all of them, Neil’s name is given as “Neil 
Tennent”. Only this one will have its spelling 
corrected, after which the author will post a 
photograph of it on the Pet Shop Boys website. 
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On February 10, 1986, not long after their first hit single, the Pet Shop Boys 
were interviewed for the cover of Smash Hits. Here, for the first time, is the 
full never-published interview transcript from that day, accompanied by Neil 


and Chris s modern-day thoughts and comments on what was said. 


The Pet Shop Boys’ first appearance on the cover of Smash Hits, the 
magazine for which Neil had worked until the previous March, was on the 
issue dated February 24 March 11, 1986, to coincide with the release of 
“Love comes quickly”, the follow-up single to their first hit, and recent 
number one single, “West End girls”. The Smash Hits interviewer — his 
official job title, long before the era of Literally and Annually, Staff Writer 
(Reviews) — was Chris Heath. His memory, though it would not be 
mentioned in the article, was that he met the Pet Shop Boys in the early 
evening at Advision studios, and that they then went to a nearby café, 
Cranks. The plan for the interview was that they would be interviewed 
together, and then interviewed separately about each other, something they 
had surprisingly agreed to. Chris: It’s still 
After the article had been finished, the TDK C90 audio cassette on which surprising. 
the interview was recorded was put in a box, where it remained unlistened vasa gy lao hice 
= ae after that we stopped. 
to for the next 32 years, until it was exhumed for this issue of Annually. This was very early 
The interview — much of which was never previously published — has now days. 
been transcribed. The first half of it, in which Neil and Chris were 
interviewed together before they did separate solo interviews answering 
questions about each other, is published below, with some contemporary 
comments offering further perspective, context and the benefits of 
hindsight. 
Even a quick look at the physical cassette on which the conversation was 
recorded shows that, back then, no one was thinking too much about 
posterity. It wasn’t even a new cassette. Journalists frequently would record 
on any cassette lying around. Handwriting on the cassette — not Chris 
Heath’s, so he must have picked it up somewhere — suggests that it 
previously had on it music by the Australian group The Go-Betweens on 
the A-side and music by Echo and the Bunnymen on the B-side. But, 
bizarrely, when there is a break in the recording — almost certainly because 
Chris Heath stopped the tape during the interview to rewind a brief portion 
and check it was recording correctly, before fast-forwarding to fresh tape 
— the brief unrecorded-over section isn’t music by either of these groups. 
Instead there is a deep voice intoning sentences like, “You may use these 
levels of the mind to help yourself physically and mentally. You may use 
these levels of the mind to help your loved ones physically and mentally. 
And you may use these levels of the mind to help any human being who 
needs help physically and mentally. You will never use these levels of the 
mind to harm any human being or life form...” Google reveals that this is 
from something called The Silva Mind Control Method. Chris Heath has no 
idea at all how or why he possessed a cassette with this on. 
On top of the old writing on one side of the cassette, he had scribbled 
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“Pet Shop Boys” in blue crayon, and on the spine of the piece of card that 
goes inside the cassette case (itself clearly recycled from a different cassette 
because it is turned inside out so that you can no longer see it was 
originally from a CBS records pre-release cassette of an Owen Paul single, 
“Only For The Young”) he had written in biro “PET SHOP BOYS 


10.2.86”; the interview was recorded on the evening of February 10, 1986. __| 


As the tape begins, the conversation has already started. One subject that 
has clearly just been discussed is a recent article in The Sun that had 
gathered together some of the more unconstrained opinions that Neil and 
Chris had expressed in interviews about other pop stars and in doing so 


dubbed them “the rudest men in rock”. In the light of this, Chris is a 


discussing the best way for him to approach this latest interview. 

The three people speaking here would have many dozens of other such 
conversations in the decades to follow; what is evident, sometimes 
awkwardly so, listening back to this first conversation, is how relatively 
new this is to all of them — Chris Heath has been an employed journalist for 
less than 18 months; Neil and Chris haven’t even been full time pop stars 
for a year, and have been successful ones for only a few wecks. 

This is what they said: 


Chris Heath [to Chris Lowe] ... it'd be quite good if you just didn t answer 


anything. 

Neil: Yes, but you can still be the rudest man in rock... 

Chris: Yes, well actually, I might not answer some questions. Because I 
might not have an answer. 


Neil: On Italian television they asked us, [Italian accent] “Why did you 


re-record ‘West End girls’ — Chris?” He said, “... I don’t know... you 
know... someone said, “Why don’t you re-record it?” 

Chris: Well, that is pretty much as it happened, really. It's more the truth 
than anything else... 

Neil: Yeah, but the interview started with Chris lying supposedly asleep on 
the floor in the studio. 


What was the idea of that? 

Chris: Well, I was asleep on the floor. 

Neil: He was asleep at the time. And I sort of said, “Oh, that’s quite good, 
we'll just start it like that.” 


What are all the dafiest things anyone 5 asked you? 

Neil: Well, actually, rather boringly, you very rarely get asked anything 
daft. We normally get asked, you know, [German voice] “Well, why are 
you called ze Pet Shop Boys?” 

Chris: You get asked to do things that are daft. 


What is your stock answer to why you're called the Pet Shop Boys? 


Neil: The stock answer is: Chris knew... [Chris laughs] ... I’m sure Smash 
Hits have had the stock answer. But the boring thing about the stock answer 
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Neil: My diary entry for 
that day says what hap- 
pened afterwards: Back 
to Advision to watch the 
BPI Awards on TV. Out 
for dinner then to the 
Jungle. We got the DJ to 
play the acetate of the 
“Love comes quickly” 
12-inch. 


Neil: The Sun piece we 
were really rather horrified 
by. It was spread across 
two pages: PET SHOP 
BOYS SLAM LAME 
ROCK RIVALS. 


Neil: This was the first 
time we were on the cover 
of Smash Hits. Quite a big 
deal, really. 


Chris: I’m nervous. 


Neil: That’s an unusual 
thing to say as a journalist. 


Chris: That’s very 
reasonable. 
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is that it’s true: Chris has two friends who owned a pet shop in Ealing who 
used to say they should start a group, because they were always referred to 
as the Pet Shop Boys. And then we went to New York to record with Bobby 
O, we thought, well, we’re the Pet Shop Boys. Because it sounds like a bit 
like a New York hip hop group. Like the Beastie Boys, or the Beat Box 
Boys, or the New York City Peech Boys. And so we did. 


We're getting a lot of letters asking if you re married. 
Neil: Asking if I’m married? 


Both of you. 
Neil: Both of us! 


A horrendous amount. 
Chris: Really? [Laughs] 
Neil: Why if we’re married? Perhaps it’s because I look quite old? 


No, it's because they 're in love with you. 
Neil: Ahh... 


What is your stock answer to whether you're married? 
Neil: Well, we’re not. Perhaps I’ll say I am! 


You should be like Paul King and have a secret fiancée. Chris Heath: | have no 
Neil: No, I think I might have a secret broken heart. I think that’d be rather memory of the pop star 


good, don’t you? I’ll say, “No, I’m nursing a broken heart.” Paing hawada Soasi 
fiancée, but it must have 


been a story we had re- 
Do you want to elaborate? cently been talking about 


Neil: No, I can’t, because it’s too upsetting for me to talk about. [Laughter] at Smash Hits. 
But if you listen very carefully to the lyrics of our songs, you’ll get some 

clues to what it’s all about. [More laughter] That's what I told the Evening 

Standard. 

Chris: And there is actually a cash prize buried somewhere in the country 

which you can win if you get it right. 


Is that the only way you can express your angst? Is through your lyrics? 
Neil: That's right. People don’t realise that our lyrics are very angst-ridden! 


Are they seriously? 

Neil: They are very. “Opportunities” is very angst-ridden, apart from 
anything. [Chris sniggers] Well, it is! No one ever believes us. People 
always think that we're a bit of... [Laughs]... we're a bit of a joke. I think 
we think that as well, don’t we? [They both laugh] But really we're very 
angst-ridden. “Love comes quickly”’s very angst-ridden. 


Whats it about? 
Neil: It’s about falling in love? 
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When did you write it? 
Neil: About a year ago. 


Why? Can you remember when you wrote it? 
Neil: I wasn’t writing about the specific experience I was going through at 
the time. 


Can you remember sitting down, with a piece of paper? 

Neil: No, we used to always, for about three to four years, all the time I 
was at Smash Hits, actually... when Chris was at Liverpool University he 
used to come down at the weekends, and this friend of ours had a studio in 
Camden Town and we used to go there every Saturday night and write a 
song. And we wrote this one. This was one of the last ones we ever wrote 
there, actually, because we stopped going there. And the words just came 


into my head. Now normally some boring phrase... you know, like Paul Bra he kte 


McCartney was writing “Yesterday”, it was called “Scrambled Eggs” for fate Smash Fits writer 
ages, he couldn’t think of any words... Normally it’s something like Tom Hibbert, who had 
“scrambled eggs”. But this time, the whole “Love comes quickly” just... worked with Neil at 


Smash Hits and who had 
also recently done the 
first major Pet Shop Boys 
Tom says you're thinking of retiring. interview in Smash Hits. 


Neil: Does he? Oh. [Chris laughs] I don’t know what he’s talking about. 

We're not thinking of retiring. This week, anyway. Maybe next week. We 

have got this plan, which everyone thinks is bit of a joke, but is actually 

serious, that the Pet Shop Boys are going to carry on but we are actually 

going to leave being the front men of the Pet Shop Boys, and we're going 

to change the line-up every year or something. So suddenly you’ve got four —] Chris: Well, | wish we 
16-year-old boys being the Pet Shop Boys, and the next thing you know were doing that. It's still 
two sort of 35-year-old women like Elaine Paige as the Pet Shop Boys, A PR Zur 
and then the Pet Shop Boys is going to be a stage show kind of at the EIN 
Victoria Palace theatre. And we haven’t got to be the front men anymore. 

We’ll be fed up with it by then. We’ll write all the music and make the 

records. 

Chris: Yeah. 


All the best songs I think, they just come into your head at one go. 


Chris: Though of course 
we've only just got any 


i ; ime? 
What will you do in the meantime: good: at lt now: Perform: 


Neil: Before then? ing live and everything. 
How many years later 
No, while they're promoting the records. is that? 


Neil: Oh, we’ll do all the nice things. Like we won't have to get out of bed 
very early. We won’t have to have our photograph taken or be asked why 
we’re called the Pet Shop Boys. We can just make all the records. And 
make lots of money, or something. 


Chris: We do want to write our stage musical, as well. de Hone TEE 
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And film music? 

[Everyone laughs for quite a long time.] 

Neil: “Opportunities” is going to be in an American TV series. 

By Lorimar? 

Chris: Did you know there’s an American sort of kid, trash movie Better 

Off Dead? 

Neil: ... Dead! I know! 

Chris: I’m sure they got that from “West End girls”. 

Neil: “Sometimes you’re better off dead”. Yeah, I saw that as well, just an 
advert, but I saw it too, for one of these trashy teen American movies, it’s 


called Better Off Dead. Yes, I think they got the idea from “West End girls”. 


Chris: You know the success of EastEnders is only due to “West End 
girls”? 


Its a reaction, is it? 

Neil: Actually, I like the way in the papers you get... they use “West End 
girls” as a phrase. They had a story, this story about an EastEnder taking 
one of the girls from EastEnders on a night out in the West End and so the 
headline was West End Girls. 

Chris: It was something like that. 

Neil: EastEnders West End Girls, something like that. Also in Just 17 
they had a story called West End Boy. 

Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: There's been a few, there's been several headlines using “West End 
girls”. 


Do you feel like it's a substantial contribution to popular culture? 

Neil: Well, also “West End girls” was played on EastEnders. I think you 
know you’ve arrived when... 

Chris: It was played on South Of Watford as well. 

Neil: And Only Fools And Horses. 

Chris: And Only Fools And Horses! It hasn’t been on Brookside, though, 
has it? 

Neil: On Brookside, they write the music themselves. 

Chris: Oh, that’s right. 

Neil: That’s why the music’s always so crap on it. 
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Chris Heath: There is 
some forgotten reason 
why everyone seems to 
recognise this sarcastic 
comment about film 
music as funny. 

Chris: Was it about the 
Eurythmics doing 1984? 
Neil: That was two years 
earlier. 

Chris: Yeah, but we don't 
forget. 

Neil: Yes, we told our 
manager Angela that 
story last night: the 
Eurythmics get com- 
missioned to do the 
soundtrack of 1984, they 
go to the premiere, and 
that’s when they discover 
their music's not in it. 
Chris: | think that's what 
we were laughing it. 

Neil: 1 still think that's 
one of the most shocking 
things. 


Neil: I’m not sure what 
this is. “West End girls” 
was in Miami Vice or one 
of those programmes — 
that was a big deal. 


Neil: A classic Chris Lowe 
joke. 

Chris: It’s a bit obtuse, 
isn't it? 


Neil: Interestingly, Brook- 
side is the only soap 
opera I’ve ever watched, 
| think. And at this point 
Brookside was at the 
height of its success. Set 
in Liverpool. 

Chris: He came to our 
concert in Liverpool, the 
one who has a bicycle 
shop. 

Neil: Damian. In those 
days, of course, 
Brookside seemed quite 
realistic. 

Chris: It was a real close. 


All the photographs accompanying this interview (and also this issue's cover) are 
previously-unpublished images from Brian Aris's photo session for this Smash Hits cover 
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Whats been your proudest moment? 

Chris: [Laughs] Proudest moment! 

Neil: It’s like someone asked us, “Did you always dream of being a star?” 
That's my favourite question we’ve ever been asked. I love the kind of 


idealism of it: “Did you always dream of becoming a star?” Chris: Well, Neil, you did! 
The answer's “yes”! 
What did you say? Neil: | didn't dream of 


being a star — | dreamt of 
being a pop singer. 


Chris: “Yes.” 
Neil: I think at first I laughed. We sniggered. 


And did you? Its a sensible question. 

Neil: It’s not the question, it’s more the phrasing, obviously. It’s the 
dreaming of being a star. I think that's the funniest thing, that people, 
only in the paper, they’ll say “the 26-year-old singing star”... 

Chris: It’s not exactly how you see yourself, is it? 

Neil: No, it's not. 


“How do you see that at 30?” 
Neil: Thirty-one actually. 


No, but I mean, respectively, that’s what they'll be asking them. 

Neil: Oh, I see. “What will you be doing when you're 30?” “Oh, I 

won't be in pop music anymore.” 

Chris: No, pop music should be left to the youngsters, I think. — Chris: Too right. 

Neil: Exactly. I think we prove that conclusively. [Laughter] 

Chris: | still think that. 
Anyway, your proudest moment? Neil: What David Bowie 
Neil: Proudest moment....um. songis that 


. 5 : Í x : R i a Chris: “Quicksand”. 
Chris: I don’t believe in pride myself. I like that line by David Bowie: Neil: ne Fön 


“Don’t believe in yourself.” That's my greatest line. That's my motto for Hunky Dory. Last track on 
life. side one. 

You don t believe in pride. It's a sort of anti-King stance, is it? | Neil: King had a song 
Chris: I’m certainly anti-King. called “Love And Pride”. 
Neil: [Laughs] You’re not saying anything nasty about anyone in this 

interview! 


Chris: I am. 
Neil: Not even about King. 
Chris: What about Andrew Lloyd Webber then, Neil? 


Neil: I’m not going to say anything nasty about Andrew Lloyd Webber. Chae Heat: Dette 


Voller was a writer at 
Number One magazine 
You must. who had just interviewed 
Neil: Debbie Voller, I said to her, “We’re not saying anything nasty in this Neil and Chris. 
interview,” she said, “Okay fine”. Her last question was, “What do you 

think of Andrew Lloyd Webber?”. 
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What did you say? 
Neil: Pm not going to repeat it. Read it in Number One. You can't mention 
that in Smash Hits anyway. 


What do you think of Nik Kershaw? 
Neil: Nik Kershaw. [Chris is laughing] I’m not answering questions like 
that. 


Go West? 
Neil: Or Go West. Chris likes one Go West single. 


Which one? 

Neil: The first one? 

Chris: I liked the first one. I love the brass. 

But you [to Neil] tipped it for the top! You put them in Smash Hits 
before it was a hit. 

Neil: Yeah, I did, yeah. 


You nearly invented Go West. 

Neil: Well, I thought we should have King on the front cover, even though 
I didn’t like his records. I’m not biased against them. Firm but fair. 

Chris: Also, I thought Nik Kershaw’s last single was his best one. 

Neil: Yeah. 

Chris: I liked Nik Kershaw’s first single with the brass line in that. 

Neil: You’re a bit of a Nik Kershaw fan. 

Chris: “Wouldn’t It Be Good”. How does it go? [He starts singing the 
brass line, and Neil joins in] I like that! I’ve always liked that bit. 

Neil: Actually his last one was better, though the words weren’t very good. 
Chris: I liked the last one. It sounded... because he was on the first Top Of 
The Pops we did. And we didn’t like the song particularly, but when you’re 
on the programme, it’s sort of, “Oh, it’s not bad... I quite like it.” 

Neil: We heard it about 15 times, of course. 

Chris: Some of the lyrics are a bit strange. 

Neil: “Meanwhile in cuckoo land... ” 

Chris: “...In cuckoo land”, for example. 

Neil: But I think it’s good. I don’t understand, really, why it wasn’t a bigger 
hit. 

Chris: No, I think it’s one of his best. 


It hasnt got a hum-y tune. I can't remember how it goes. 

Neil: Oh, it has! [Neil starts singing it; Chris joins in] “When a heart 
belt 

Chris: “... you can see forever”. 

Neil: It’s got a classic Nik Kershaw tune. 


It’s bit weird, this. 


Neil: Singalong-a... 
Chris: I think it’s quite good, really. 
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Chris Heath: In the 
Number One article, 

after explaining how they 
walked out of Starlight 
Express, Neil said a 
number of things, includ- 
ing, “I think Andrew Lloyd 
Webber epitomises the 
depths of mediocrity to 
which the arts have sunk. 
He really does! And | 
hope he reads this too,” 
as well as, “All he deals in 
is pastiche.” Chris also 
joined in: “Everyone’s 
been conned into believ- 
ing he’s so good. It’s a 
classic case of the Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. And 
the truth is — he hasn't 
got ANY clothes on!” 
Neil: Quite a good quote. 
Of course ironically his 
company ended up pro- 
ducing our musical. 


Neil: What's going on 
here is that everyone's 
trying to get us to be 
the rudest men in rock, 
because we're young, in 
terms of pop success, 
and we're just saying 
what we think. You go 
through this phase, and 
you come out of it again. 


Chris: Yeah. [Sings the 
brass line] 


Chris: I’ve got no memory 
of this song. [They listen 
to the song, “When A 
Heart Beats”, on Neil’s 
phone.] 

Neil: | have no recollec- 
tion of this either. 


Neil: It does. It’s a sort of 
new wave thing, isn’t it? 
Chris: Jerky. 


Chris: We are being nice 
here, aren’t we? Despite 
Chris Heath goading 
nastiness out of us. 
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Did you meet him? Did you talk to him? 

Chris: No, they kept us apart from everybody else at Top Of The Pops. ee 
Neil: No, they did not! I think at Top Of The Pops most groups don’t talk to aa ee si art 2 
each other. Though I think Nik Kershaw and Go West chatted to each other. he became an MTV jock. 
Chris: That’s because they had session musicians, and I think they tend to Neil: And then when we 
all know each other anyway. launched Russian MTV 
Neil: Yeah, but I think they were specifically talking to each other, Nik he was thore. Newasa 


z very nice person. 
Kershaw and Go West, in the bar. Chile: He was actually te 


ally nice. We hung out. 
Aren t you getting chummy with Paul King yet? Neil: Three nights running 
Neil: No. He was on Top Of The Pops as well. Actually Paul King looked we went to this club, 

as though he was quite a nice person, probably. But we didn’t speak to him. We eh Ai 
We were too embarrassed, because of that thing we said in Smash Hits that Moscow, drinking Soviet 
was reprinted in The Sun — “Neil: he makes me feel slightly nauseous”. — champagne. 

You know, you feel a bit embarrassed talking to someone you’ve said 


makes you feel slightly nauseous. [Much laughter] 


Neil: That’s awful! 


But you havent changed your mind, have you? 
Neil: That’s an unfair question. 


Are you getting pestered by lots of people in the street now? 

Neil: No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Chris: I don’t. 

Neil: I get more than Chris. If Chris was wearing his BOY cap I think he 


would do. 
Chris: Yeah. I’ve deliberately become faceless in the Pet Shop Boys. — Chris: All that time ago - 
Neil: If I wear glasses I don’t. that's interesting. 


Chris: The other night we got stopped. It was these two girls wanted us to 
go to Bananas. Chris: What was 

Neil: Yes, we were walking down the road and this girl said, “Hello!” I Bananas? 

thought it was somebody from EMI international department or something. Bach IE 
Chris: You don’t know if you’re being rude to people. tae 

Neil: She said, “It’s you, isn’t it? It’s you, isn’t it? That record, ‘West End 

girls’... you’ve made my year with that record, you have. Come to 

Bananas.” She said to her friend “It's him — look, it’s him!” And I said, “It’s 

him as well, you know,” pointing to Chris. “Oh! It’s the other one!” [Chris 


laughs] 4 Neil: The beginning of 


“the other one”. 
So you didn t go to Bananas? 
Chris: No. We went to see Belouis Some instead. 
Neil: And a taxi driver the same day said, “Are you a singer? You’re in that 
group, aren’t you? I love that record.” I like it when people say, “I love that 
record.” 
Chris: The funny thing is, most people seem to like “West End girls”. 
There's no one sort of takes this stance that, “I hate this record.” 
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A friend of mine who $ really posh and never buys any records, it's his 
favourite record ever. 

Neil: On New Year’s Eve I was walking down King's Road by myself at 
about four o’clock in the morning and these Sloane Rangers passed me, 
and about 15 seconds later they turned around and went “Pet Shop Boys”. I 
just sort of nodded. 

Chris: I went to see Liverpool play Chelsea at Chelsea... 

Neil: Oh, this is a proud moment. Proud moment coming up. 

Chris: ... and our record came on. Quite good, really. Because no one 
noticed me. And my brother went to see Blackpool play — was it a New 
Year’s Day game? — and he said they were all singing “West! End! Girls!” 
So I think that’s quite good really. I felt good about that. And also my sister 
was in this pub in the East End, and there were all these East End boys, and 
they weren’t singing “West End girls!” they were singing “East End boys!” 
I think it had quite an appeal with everybody, really. So that’s good. 


Isnt it a bit weird? 

Neil: Well, actually, to be honest, it really doesn’t happen very often. And 
also, because as we’ve been recording, man, so heavily, so much, for the 
last two months, we haven’t really been anywhere where you'd get 
recognised. I mean, if you go to some kind of groovy club, people don’t 
normally say something to you. People you haven’t seen for years or 
whatever who might normally snootily walk past you might... like that guy 
who spoke to us in the Jungle, didn’t he? 

Chris: Oh yeah. 

Neil: Said he’d met us once before or something. So it’s not a big problem, 
really. 


Have they found out where you live? 

Neil: No. Someone wrote me a letter to my home address and I threw it 
away. They wanted me to sign something, and send it back to them. But I 
don’t like when people send things to your home address. They can send 
things to EMI, whatever. I don’t think it’s fair to do that. I mean, they 
probably got it out of an old phone book or something like that. But it’s not 
really been a problem. In fact it’s not. It’s nothing at all really. 


Are you still going to call the album Please? 

Neil: Yes. Definitely. It’s all designed now. 

Chris: Yeah, it’s good. “Please” looks better written down than it does 
when you say it, actually. 


Is it with a small p or a big “P”? 

Chris: A small “p”. 

Neil: It does look good. It’s white... 

Chris: It’s very, very simple — it’s really, really shiny white, then at top, in 
this Helvetica... 

Neil: Helvetica medium... 

Chris: Helvetica medium. It says “Pet Shop Boys” at the top, it’s gota 
little photograph here of Neil, a very, very small photograph... 
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7] Chris Heath: | have no 


idea who this was, or any 
memory of this opinion. 


Neil: | dimly remember 
that. 


Chris: Our record came 


on? How exciting! 


Neil: The Jungle was a 
club night, the one we'll 
be going to this same 
night. Stephen Hague 
couldn't believe we were 
taking the acetate of 
“Love comes quickly” 
down there. Anyway, it 
started great. 

Chris: Was it at Heaven? 
Neil: No, the Jungle was 
Tuesday night at Busby's. 
The Pyramid was at 
Heaven, on Wednesdays, 
I think. 


Neil: | lived in this studio 
flat i.e. one room, a 
kitchen and a bathroom, 
and there were three flats 
in the building, and it was 
one morning probably 
not long after this some 
girls got in the building 
and started banging on 
the door. | told them to 
go away. | think the man 
downstairs might have 
chased them out. 


Neil: | don’t understand 
this - | think it was always 
going to be the same photo 
of both of us that we used. 
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Like “Opportunities”, sort of? 

Neil: Yeah, but much smaller. 

Chris: Much smaller. Postage stamp. And at the bottom centre it says, 
“please”, like that. But it’s embossed and placed off-centre. 


Are you on the back? 

Chris: Ah, no, the good thing about it is — can we disclose? — it’s not like a 
normal LP where you pull it out this way. That flaps open like that and then 
you pull out the record here. 

Neil: And that’s got millions of photographs. 

Chris: Millions of photographs. 

Neil: It looks good. 

Chris: It’s lots of squares with pictures of things all over. 

Neil: It’s got about a hundred photographs. 

Chris: It's good when you get an inner sleeve of something where you 

can just look at it for ages and ages and ages. Because I remember when 

I got A Hard Day 5 Night, | just used to spend hours looking at those 
four-by-four pictures. I don't know why — it used to occupy me for hours. 
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Chris: Off-centre! 

Neil: Maybe we devel- 
oped it more. | don’t 
remember any of that. | 

| thought, having decided 
| to do the white thing, with 
the little picture, which | 
thought was Mark Far- 
row's idea, we then got 
a photo with something 
white in i.e. there's a 
towel. Because we had to 
get the photo back from 
Smash Hits, and also Eric 
| Watson complained that 
| the photo was soft, that 
it wasn't totally in focus, 
and that we shouldn't 

| have used it. 

| Chris: Maybe we were 
going to have a picture 
of you on the front and 
a picture of me on the 
back. 

Neil: That's what I’m 

| wondering. 

Chris: That’s the sort of 
thing we’d have done. 
Neil: Yeah, and then we 
must have changed our 
minds. Although I have 
to say | don't remember 
any of it. 


—] Neil: Oh, it’s the Tom 


Watkins idea! This is 
weird, quite interesting 
actually, because the 
story we always tell about 
| this album was that Tom 
Watkins spent a month 

or so saying, “I’ve got 
this brilliant idea for the 
album sleeve,” and then 
he finally showed it to us 
and it had 64 flaps folded 
over. And the official story 
is that because of that 

we decided with Mark 
Farrow to have a tiny 
photograph on a blank 
sleeve. But this makes it 
seem like it’s a mixture 

of both. 


Neil: That’s the inner 
| Sleeve - that did have 
millions of photographs. 
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So does it have lots of pictures of you as babies, and your roadies 
things, like a Paul Young album? 

Chris: No, it’s not of that. 

Neil: I hate that kind of thing. They’re normally Polaroids. 


With bananas out of their trousers... 

Neil: That’s right. 

Chris: No, these are all of us looking very stylised. 

Neil: Like, have you seen the “Opportunities” video of me before? They 
made a model of me, and it all decays, like a horror film or something. It’s 
got a picture of that. I think it looks quite good. It’s got all these other 
pictures. 


Have you done the video for “Love comes quickly”? 

Neil: We’re doing it next week. 

Chris: It’s going to be good. 

Neil: It’s a very good idea. 

Chris: It’s a very graphic idea for the video. And, as usual, it’s not 
a performance video. I can’t imagine you ever seeing us make 
one of those. Anyway... 

Neil: I don’t know. 

Chris: Actually, we might. Anyway, it’s a square grid made of rubber 
strips, it’s ten foot by ten foot, and the grid is a foot apart spacing. And TIl 
be lying on this. And the whole thing is suspended so the camera can go 
around. And also on the underside of the strips it’s white, so you can 
project colours and images onto it. And then behind it there will be back 
projections of sort of Neil lip-syncing and other images coming up through, 
so you'll be able to get them shattered on the grid and stuff, all shooting 
out. And then the idea is that I’m sort of tossing and turning in my sleep 
like this. It’ll look very graphic, I think, and we wanted it to be very 
colourful as well. And have some video effects on it. We didn’t want to 
have a narrative video. 

Neil: Like millions of videos are. 


So you're not going to look mean ’n’ moody in this one? 

Chris: Yeah, I think we will. No, we’ll just look like we are really. I'll 
probably be in a bad mood anyway because shooting videos is hell. 
Neil: It’s very boring, shooting videos. 

Chris: It really is. 

Neil: It affects Chris more than me. 


and 


Chris: Well, only because I’m kept hanging around waiting for too long. — 
Neil: In the “Opportunities” video you had to wait for 15 hours... 

Chris: Oooh, I was in a... 

Neil: ... in an underground car park in Knightsbridge. 

Chris: I was in a really bad mood, actually. 

Neil: That’s why, if you see the video, Chris is kind of like this. 

Chris: I refused to wear any make-up. 
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Chris: Chris Heath is the 
sarcastic one. We’re the 
nice guys. 


Chris: Famous last words. 
Neil: Well, we haven't done 
many. 

Chris: “Minimal”? 

Neil: “Minimal” is the only 
one | can think of. 

Chris: There's Wolfgang's. 
“Home and dry”. Terrible 
performance. 

Neil: And also “Was 

it worth it?” cuts into 
Heaven. “DJ Culture” has 
a bit. We haven't done 
many though. 


[M Neil: That's very eloquent. 
Chris: It’s pretty much 
what turned out. 

Neil: | don't think it’s that 
colourful. 

Chris: No, it’s 
monochrome. 

Neil: It’s funny — we're 
never lost interest in grids. 


Chris: I’m amazed we 
haven't commented on 
people being chased 
down corridors, because 
that was one of our bug- 
bears at this time. Pop 
stars “acting”. 


Chris: Exactly. 


Chris: | was furious. I’m 
still in a bad mood about 
that. 


Chris: That's me getting 
my own back! “I'll show 
you, Eric Watson... | 
won't wear any make-up! 
Ha!” 

Neil: Actually that video 
had two directors, Eric 
and Andy Morahan. 
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Everyone thinks you're just the most miserable person on earth. 

I think it's a really good sort of thing to keep up. 

Neil: Well, of course, it isn’t just an image. I think Smash Hits readers 
should be aware it's not just an image. 

Chris: Well, the thing is, it’s the situations where you're seen that make 
you miserable. It's the actual process of being photographed or being 
shot for a video. So the only side of you that the public sees is the side 
where I am actually genuinely miserable. 


Do you enjoy any of it? 

Chris: Yeah, I like it recording. The best stuff’s writing the songs, 
isn’t it, really? 

Neil: Also doing our own... like, we’ve just done a B-side we 
produced ourselves, that was quite good fun, wasn’t it? 

Chris: Yeah, that was good. 


What's that? 

Neil: It’s called “That’s my impression”. It’s another hi-energy record. 
Chris: Also, I enjoy doing PAs as well. 

Neil: Yes, I don’t really like doing PAs. You like them. 

Chris: And also I enjoy playing live as well, when we played live 
that time. I enjoyed doing that. 

Neil: Yeah. 

Chris: Because you get a real high from doing that. It’s good fun, that. — 
Neil: You know, a lot of what you do is just hanging around. It does get a 
bit boring, sometimes. 

Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: Also when you go abroad. It’s very frustrating — like, last week we 
went to Italy, the week before we went to Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
and you think, “Oh fab, we’re going to Europe,” and it’s frustrating that 
you don’t get to see anywhere. I know it’s a bit of a cliché to say that, 

but it is. I’d never been to Rome before... 

Chris: We still haven’t. 

Neil: We drove past the Coliseum at night... there’s the Trevi fountain... 
there’s the Vatican... and it’s time to get the plane to Milan. Though we 
did see a bit of Milan. And we went to Germany, we were in 

Hamburg, I didn’t see the Star Club where The Beatles used to play. 


Is it a hit all round Europe yet? 


Neil: And he has done. 


Neil: That’s the gig at 

the Fridge he’s talking 
about. Actually there’s a 
picture of Chris smiling at 
that gig. 


M Chris: There you go, 


you see. | do enjoy it, 
everyone. 

Neil: Only now can we 
reveal: he always enjoyed 
it. 


M Neil: That's where we saw 


the Paninaro people. 


Chris: “Yet”! Like it’s a 
given. 


Neil: We've obviously just 
been given the positions. 
It’s Tuesday - chart day. 


Neil: A week later, when 
we’re shooting the “Love 
comes quickly” video, 
Tom Watkins comes in, 
very excited. We’re all 
being arty, shooting the 
video, and Tom's trying to 
interrupt us, and | get ir- 
ritated, and he says, “No! 
the record's been added 
to 70 stations in the first 
week!” We didn't even 
know what that meant in 


Neil: Yes, it’s a hit in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, Holland, 

Germany, Austria and Switzerland. And it's number 16 in New Zealand. — 
Chris: It’s not released in France, is it? 

Neil: It comes out this week, actually. And it comes out in America today. 
The video’s on MTV. 


David Keeps rang up and he wants you to call him. 


Neil: Oh, Pll give him a call tonight. I’ve been meaning to call him for 
ages, find out what's going on. 
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those days, but it was a 
huge unbelievable thing. 
We knew within seven 
days that it was going to 
be a hit in America. 


Neil: David Keeps is a 
friend who used to work 
at the American Smash 
Hits, Star Hits. 


se 
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Are you going to be treading the boards soon? 
Neil: Maybe in September. Not until then. 


So properly live? 

Neil: Yeah, we’re going to do a tour. 
Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: We keep telling people this anyway. 


Is it going to be like the Bananarama tour? 

Neil: No. It’s not going to be like the Bananarama tour. 
Chris: What Bananarama tour? 

Neil: It never happened. 


They 've just announced it again — they're touring in the autumn. 
Neil: Well, perhaps we’ll tour with them. 


How many years have they announced it for? 

Neil: Oh, as long as I was at Smash Hits the Bananarama tour was 
coming. 

Chris: No, we’ll definitely tour. 

Neil: No, we will do. 

Chris: I want to. 

Neil: I mean, I’d really, really like to do that. I’m not scared of it or 
dreading it or anything like that. We’d like to. 


exits. 
Neil: It’s not going to be a rock show. 


Is there going to be mime? 
Neil: No. I mean, it's easy to mock the idea that something's going to be 
theatrical, but, you know, it is. We were trying out this thing before 
Christmas where we did two PAs in Heaven where we had all these videos 
and things. It looked quite good, I thought. But I mean, it was just the first 
thing we’ve ever done like that, and obviously we need some interaction 
between the videos and you. 

Chris: Yeah, and also you can't sustain a whole show with videos. 

Neil: No, or you might as well have a television touring and you could stay 
at home. [Pause] Which wouldn't be a bad idea. 

Chris: Actually it’d be quite good if we just sent the videos, and we didn't 
appear at all. 


Chris: We're going to make it very, very theatrical. Loads of entrances and 


Neil: This is the tour that 
doesn't happen. 


Chris Heath: The original 
line-up of Bananarama 
were notorious at the 
time for forever announc- 
ing that they would be 
touring, and then never 
doing it. 


Chris Heath: Ironically, 
when the original line-up 
of Bananarama finally 
did tour, nearly 32 years 
later in December 2017, 
the three people having 
this conversation went to 
see their London show 
together. 


Neil: | think that means, 
by the way, | am scared 
ofit. 


Neil: Still being sarcastic. 
That's a David Bowie 
reference, obviously. 
Chris Heath: Probably 
also Howard Jones. 

Neil: Oh god, yes. 


Neil: It’d be great. I think a lot of people wouldn't mind that. Anyway, also, 
if we're having any backing musicians, they’re not going to be onstage with 
us, they’re going to be in the orchestra pit. Or they might just appear at little 
moments. Everyone has a tragic bass player. 

Chris: A saxophonist just appears. 
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It seems tragic when bands really plan how they look and then they have all 
these grotty people with dodgy haircuts and awful dress sense... 

Neil: That's what I can never get over! They all do it, though. Even Frankie 
or something. 


They spend a fortune on someone styling them and then they have these 
bozos on stage with them. 

Neil: With big specs. Trevor Horn specs. I just don’t think you have to 
show the backing musicians. The musicians might not agree with that, but I 
don’t see why you should show them. 

Chris: We don’t want to use backing tapes either. Though I went to see 
Kraftwerk and they used backing tapes, didn’t they? That was a good show. 
Neil: I would like to do live versions. I think you can do different versions 
of songs that sound live. Although, I don’t know, people would probably 
prefer... 

Chris: | mean, I’d like to have the Tiller Girls coming on at one stage and 
Just go across the stage, and then that’s all you see of the Tiller Girls. It’d be 
brilliant. Wouldn’t that be a surprise? It’d be brilliant, you know. 


Will you be dreadfully upset if the new single $ not a gigantic hit? 

Chris: [Sarcastically] I’ll probably kill myself. 

Neil: I don’t think we will — we’ll be philosophical about it, I think. It’s 
difficult to... People often say things like, “Were you surprised your record 
got to number one?” The media endlessly ask you about this, don’t they? 
Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: They seem fascinated by the idea of what it must feel like to have a 
number one record. And of course what it feels like is vaguely... is sort of 
nothing. It feels like having a cup of tea. Do you know what I mean? 
Chris: [Agreeing] Mmmm. 

Neil: If I said to you, “How does it feel, having a cup of tea?” It’s difficult. 
How do you feel anything? I can never describe... I sort of can't remember, 
or something. There’s a famous thing that Chris was in a bad mood when 
we were number one — he was in a bad mood about our 12-inch packaging 
or something. The remix packaging... 

Chris: Yeah, they’d messed up something or other. 

Neil: And the fact that you’re number one doesn’t immediately throw you 
into a good mood, because you’re thinking about something else. Although 
on reflection you suddenly think, “Yeah, it’s quite good, really, isn’t it?” So 
if the single wasn’t a hit, I wouldn’t slash my wrists, I would think, “Oh, it’s 
not a hit... well, we’re down the dumper, I always knew we would be... 
time to find a job... time to look in the Creative and Media section of The 
Guardian.” 


Chris: Back when “Opportunities” was a major flop, we didn’t really think — 


about it. 
Neil: We couldn’t be bothered really. 
Chris: Actually, I... [Laughs] It was pretty much what I expected. 
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Neil: | still think that. 
Chris: That’s true. 


"| Neil: Fast forward five 


years and J J Belle is 
standing backstage, tour- 
ing with us. 

Chris: And Lynne Page 
will always put a mask 

on all the dancers — you 
never see their faces. 


~~] Chris: “Wouldn't that be 


a surprise?” It certainly 
would! 

Neil: Sixteen Tiller Girls 
touring with 16 hotel 
rooms, 16 flights, they’re 
on for one song. 

Chris: No, they’re on for 
30 seconds. 

Neil: It'd be fun back- 
stage though, hanging 
out with Tiller Girls. It'd 
be hilarious. 


Neil: That was a big thing, 
the “Creative and Media” 
section of The Guardian. 
It was on Thursdays, 

| think, and they had 
pages of adverts, and if 
you worked in the media, 
Particularly if you were a 
graphic designer, you’d 
be flicking through, 
looking what jobs were 
available. 


Chris: “Opportunities” 
took such a lot of time to 
make, and | don’t think 
we were ever totally 
happy with the end result. 
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Neil: I was pleased that the record was such a hit because I felt vindicated. 
Because I think when I left Smash Hits to do this it was the classic “all rock 
critics are frustrated journalists...” No, that's what they are, of course. 

“... are frustrated rock stars”. You know, people always say that. And I’m 
sure people must think, “You know, it’s a bit pathetic, really, isn’t it? He’s 
doing this...” And so I felt vindicated that I’d done the right thing. Because 
you can wake up in the night and think you’re making a fool of yourself, 
something like that, trying to be in some kind of tragic pop group. 

Chris: Yeah. 


Have you got bags and bags of money now? 
Neil: Um, no. 


Do you know how much you will have earned from it? 

Neil: I have no idea. See, the thing is, we got a big advance from EMI but it 
included our recording costs, and of course we’ve spent far too much on 
that already, and also our settlement from Bobby O. And actually we’ve 
spent that advance, haven’t we? We spent that quite a long time ago. 

Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: And I think it’s possible that with the success of “West End girls” in 
Europe that our advance will have been paid off, which is brilliant. Also, 
we’ve had a fantastic number of legal costs and other things people 
probably don’t realise. So I think the answer is that we’re not. I mean, I’m 
still earning at the moment — although we might pay ourselves slightly 
more in a few weeks’ time — I’m still earning slightly less than I was getting 
at Smash Hits. And considerably less than I would be getting were I still at 
Smash Hits. But, I mean, that might change. | think the thing is, you don’t 
make much money out of singles — I know it’s yet another cliché, but you 
don’t. If our album sells well then that’s when we’ll make some money. 
Because having paid off our advance we would be making money then. 
And obviously we’ve just done a music publishing deal and we’ve got quite 
a lot of money for that, but we’re living off that, having spent our advance. 
And it’s invested and you pay yourself a salary, all that stuff. So we’re not 
rolling in it. 


What are you going to spend it on? 

Neil: I might buy a flat at some point. 

Chris: I don’t really feel like... it’d be nice just to be able to live without 
having to worry that you’re over-spending all the time. Because I’ve been 
in debt ever since I first went to university. The first term I was in debt, and 
it just got bigger and bigger and bigger and bigger. So I’ve no real desire to 
go spending money. Pd feel like I was frittering it all away. 

Neil: I feel like that too. 

Chris: Like, we had to go and get some clothes because we didn’t have 
any, and every time I bought something I thought, “Oh my god, I can’t 
afford this.” It’s still a lingering on of my attitude’s that... I mean, I don’t 
know, I still won’t believe I’ve got any money until I’ve actually got it, 
until Tsee it written down in some bank account somewhere. 
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Neil: It was a cliché in the 
music business, that kind 
of Nick Kent was ina 


— | band, and Charles Shaar 


Murray was in a band. 
And Tom Hibbert had 
been in a band. 


~~ | Neil: | think | probably did 


very strongly feel that. | 
felt self-conscious about 
how old | was. When | left 
Smash Hits, people did 
think it was a bit bonkers 
really. 


— Neil: We did, yeah. 


Neil: That was 
absolutely correct. 


The cover of Smash 
Hits dated February 
24-March 11,1986 
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Have you blown any on anything really silly? 
Chris: Absolutely nothing, really. 
Neil: You bought a jacket. 


Chris: I didn’t buy it. We didn’t buy it, the company bought it. Neil: The leather jacket 
Neil: Yeah. on the cover of “Love 
Was it very expensive? comes quickly”. 


Neil: It was quite expensive. But then leather jackets are quite expensive. 
But we have to buy clothes practically all the time — you’ve got to have 
something. I had to think today not to wear the same thing as I wore on the 
Number One cover. 

Chris: I mean, Pd like a car, but not anything to make an exhibition of 


myself. ' A Chris: | bought an Xr3i 
Neil: There’s not a lot of things that I want. It’s like, if I wanted to, I could in black. It's a boy racer 
already have bought a flat. And I still live in kind of a tragic studio flat in car. | absolutely loved 
Chelsea. And I would like to live somewhere bigger. But at the same time, that car. 


the process of getting one, even if you’ve got lots of money, I won’t get 
around to it for ages. And also the idea of moving, and buying furniture... it 
doesn’t really... there’s nothing I want, really. 

Chris: Buying a house doesn’t excite me. In fact, it bores me to death. I 
look down those flat lists and think, I can’t even bothered to go and have a 
look at them really. 


Can you drive? 
Neil: No. 


Any desire to learn? 
Neil: Not really, no. That's why I don’t want a car — because I can always 
get a taxi. 


Haven t you been spotted in rather dodgy big cars? 

Chris: Oh, now that was business. [Laughter] 

Neil: These are the rather irritating things that get round about you. This is 

the famous Just 17 party story, isn’t it? It’s the “Neil arrived in a limo, 

threw a wobbler and drove off again” story. What it was was, when we do 

Top Of The Pops, they send a car to pick you up, and they send a Ford 

Grenada, which isn’t what I call a limo. I think a limo is a stretch Mercedes. 

Chris: It was a stretch Mercedes. e 3 
Neil: No, it wasn’t. We got the stretch Mercedes later. EONO POR Sal 
Chris: You mean it ae even a stretch Mercedes? ai 

Neil: No! It was a Ford Grenada. Which was funny, because we went to 

Top Of The Pops, we went to get something to eat, and there was a party at 

Advision, our studio, it wasn't very good. 

Chris: We can't say that! 

Neil: The party was wonderful. 

Chris: It was a great party. 

Neil: But we decided to leave the party at Advision. And the thing at Just 

17 was on, so I got the car. There were too many of us — the producer was 


going to come as well. Chris: i.e. Stephen 
Chris: We couldn’t all fit in. Hague. 
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Neil: So Nicky from our management got the car to drive down to whatever 
that club was on St Martin’s Lane, and then get a bigger one to bring 
everyone down. So I drove up in a Ford Grenada, and I didn't have an 
invitation, actually. I thought it was going to be like an office party, and I 
got there and there was a robot outside there, and there was a man there, 

a real bastard, and there was a huge long queue, I talked to Carole Harris 
for a while, and I was very, very tired because we’d been doing Top Of The 
Pops and everything all day long, and I said, “Oh fuck, I can’t be bothered 
to wait,” and so I walked back to the studio and told the rest of them, “We're 
not going to get into this bloody party,” because there were about eight of us. 


Do you find a lot of your friends have gone a bit funny? 

Neil: Actually they haven't. Eric and his girlfriend Krysia have always been 
quite close friends of mine. My friends are always fabulously unimpressed, 
really. My other best friend is in Sri Lanka at the moment anyway so I 
haven't seen him since this happened. Another friend... of course the only 
thing is, I haven't had a lot of time to see people, particularly since 
Christmas, we’ve been so busy. 

Chris: Mmmm. 

Neil: But actually friends are normally quite thrilled, pleased or whatever, 
aren't they? 

Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: And then we talk about other things. It doesn’t really make a lot of 
difference. Also, I think when you know someone, it just doesn’t seem 
like... 

Chris: I find it really hard to take seriously. 

Neil: So do I. That's the reason I couldn't bear to go to the BPI Awards 
tonight. Because I liked going last year as a journalist and coming home 
and taking the piss out of it for Smash Hits. And this year I’m supposed to 
go to the EMI table, next to the WEA table, with pop stars and things. And I 
Just can't cope with the competition supposedly being on. 
[At this point, the main part of the interview finishes, and they then clearly 
start looking at a new article by Linda Duff, who used to work at Smash 
Hits, but who is now starting a career in the tabloid press and has just 
published this article, based on an old interview.] 

Neil: Did I give my true birthday in Smash Hits? I didn’t lie about my age? 
I only lied about it... I think Linda... 


Whats this — “famous friends: George Michael, John Taylor”? 
Neil: Oh my God. [Chris laughs for some time] 


Its a brilliant picture. 
Chris: It's nicely laid out. 
Neil: It’s the “Opportunities” picture. 


What is it? 

Neil: Linda Duff— you were there as well. This was done in November, she 
asked me... Did she ask me if I had any friends? Actually Linda’s made 
that up. Linda’s done it, hasn't it? She knows that if John Taylor walked in 
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Neil: Maybe that's a 
derogatory term for a 
security guy. 

Chris: Or there could 
have been a robot. It was 
the '80s. 


Neil: Carole Harris was 
advertising manager of 
Smash Hits and Just 17. 


Neil: Totally true. 
Neil: Chris Dowell. 


Neil: | can understand 
that. Though the next 
year | go and Chris 
doesn't go, to get an 
award, and then the fol- 
lowing year we both go. 
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here he would say hello. I think she asked us if I had any famous friends 
and I said no, and she said, “What about pop stars?” and I said, “Well, I 
know George Michael to say hello to, and John Taylor and Paul Weller,” 
because they’re the only three people from doing interviews I’d probably 
speak to. In fact, George Michael was really the only one. 


So what is this? 

Neil: You can see that she’s done this from notes that she’s had for three 
months, kind of thing. This was done in an Evening Standard Lifeline — it 
was done for that. It’s funny how these things get recycled. Also, you can 
tell it was done in November, because in November I was lying about my 
age. But then I decided it was stupid. In fact, we only did it two or three 
times. I thought when I was number one, I could start telling the truth. 


Chris Heath: At this point 
Neil said, “Shall we start 
doing these questions?” 
and | interviewed first Neil, 
then Chris, separately, 
about each other. But the 
main, two-person inter- 
view was now over. 

Neil: It’s quite interesting — 
you can tell that it's us re- 
ally right at the beginning 
of having a hit record and 
trying to deal with it. 
Chris: What's interesting 
for me is all the places 
that we used to go to. 
Bananas! I’ve got no rec- 
ollection of Bananas. 

Neil: We used to go out 
every night. And when 

we went to Europe to do 
promotion we'd go out 
after that, trawl the streets 
looking for places. Also we 
are in a world of chauffeur- 
driven cars at this time. 
Chris: It's that interesting 
bit, though, where you've 
had some success but 
you've still not got any 
money. So you're living 

as a pauper, but you're 
also being driven around 
in chauffeur-driven cars — 
everyone thinks you're a 
big star but you're actually 
going back to a horrible 
little bedsit. 

Neil: It's very provisional. 
Chris: You've only had a 
hit, and it could be the 
end of it. 

Neil: And also people 
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are telling you that as well. 
Famously, Eric Watson 
asks the guy who’s running 
Parlophone at this moment 
how long does he think 

it'll last, and the guy says, 
“Four or five singles.” 
Chris: That many? He was 
putting a positive spin on it. 
Neil: So it was a nerve- 
wracking period. 

Chris: What's also interest- 
ing is that you’d never get 
a current pop star talking 
like this about a fellow 
creative. You wouldn’t get 
Ellie Goulding saying, “Well, 
| hate George Ezra, | hate 
him.” 

Neil: | thought it was going 
to be nastier than that. 
Chris: We know from our 
musicians that the current 
generation are not like that. 
They don’t have anything 
punk about them at all. 

Neil: When we were doing 
this interview, it was only ten 
years after the beginning of 
punk. And listening to us, we 
have no idea what the future 
holds in store for us, really, 
which is amazing. We have 
no idea how it’s going to go. 
We are actually philosophi- 
cally prepared to literally 

be looking at “Creative and 
Media” in The Guardian by 
the end of the year. | don’t 
think that’s just a joke. 
Chris: I’m so glad that | 
didn’t have to get a proper 
job. 
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David Walliams 


The celebrated comedian and author speaks about Pet Shop Boys. 


As the conversation with David Walliams that 
follows makes clear in abundant detail, in the 
nearly quarter of a century that the Pet Shop 
Boys have known David Walliams, their paths 
have intersected in a wide and varied number of 
ways, some of which Neil and Chris were only 
reminded of when they read here what David 
Walliams had said, and others which, even when 
prompted, still didn’t come to mind. 

“It’s interesting that there’s things in this 
interview that I don’t remember,” says Neil, 
“Like having dinner with him and Keith Allen.” 

“I don’t remember that,” Chris concurs. “Was 
I there?” 

“Yeah, you were, apparently,” says Neil. 

But they vividly recall the first time they were 
aware of him. 

“We were doing Top Of The Pops, 
“Liberation”,” says Neil, “And there's this funny 
guy dancing, looking very tormented.” 

“We just thought it was a member of the 
public,” says Chris. “We didn’t realise that he 
was actually part of the BBC family, and 
working away down the road.” 

“And then my recollection is,” says Neil, 
“That not long afterwards we saw him in the 
Groucho Club and we said, ‘Oh my God, that's 
that weird guy from Top Of The Pops...”” says 
Neil. “And then we probably kept seeing him at 
the Groucho Club.” 

“At least once a week in the ’90s,” says Chris. 

“We were always in the Groucho Club in the 
"90s,” says Neil. “He was part of that sort of 
comedy circle.” 


What did you think of him then? 
“When I look back now, he seems very young,” 
says Neil. “He was, if one was honest, in those 
days, one could almost say ‘struggling’. He 
didn’t seem to have that much on the go. And 
then he and Matt Lucas started doing Rock 
Profile.” 

“Oh, we were huge fans of Rock Profile,” 
says Chris. 

“Yes,” Neil continues, “Although he points 


out the time — which I remember very clearly — 
of me meeting him in the street and saying, ‘I 
can’t decide whether this programme is terrible 
or really good.” What's interesting about Rock 
Profile is it’s the beginning of this sense of 
humour, the uncomfortable sense of humour, 
which of course reaches its peak with The 
Office, which also has long pauses in it. Which 
is normally considered an anathema to comedy, 
I think. And of course the brilliant joke is that 
the impersonations are nothing whatsoever like 
the real people. Although they might have a sort 
of inner truth. Like Bono has a posh accent, I 
seem to remember. And Shaun Ryder does 
modern dance. That was very funny.” 

When PopArt was released, Neil and Chris 
were interviewed for the November 2003 issue 
of Attitude magazine by both David Walliams 
and Matt Lucas. This was the occasion when 
David revealed to Neil that they had actually 
met for the first time some years before the Top 
Of The Pops “Liberation” performance, a 
moment he explains more fully below. “I very, 
very vaguely do remember it,” says Neil. “I was 
going to the theatre. I wasn’t aware that they 
followed me until he told me years later. I 
remember I was getting into a cab and these two 
guys asked for an autograph. Though, to be fair, 
that used to happen quite a lot. It could happen 
to me now, really. So for me nothing weird had 
happened, it was just two people asking for an 
autograph. I mean, I’ve had much weirder things 
than that, crikey. It’s just the sort of thing that 
happens. It’s a long time ago, though.” 

The Attitude interview took place just as 
David Walliams’ fame was about to erupt. 

“They gave us both DVDs of the first series 
of Little Britain,” Neil remembers, “and I went 
home and put it on, and I was immediately 
aware of what incredibly strong production 
values it had. And that took off very, very 
quickly and they became...” 

“He became a national treasure,” says Chris. 

“... they became household names,” Neil 
continues. 
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David Walliams 


How did your relationship and friendship 
evolve? 

“Oh, it soured,” lies Chris. “Don’t you just 
hate David Walliams being more successful than 
you?” 

“We would go and see them live,” says Neil. 

“There was this ongoing comic conceit of 
David Walliams’ love for Neil,” says Chris. “We 
went to see them perform Little Britain in 
Manchester, and throughout the whole show 
David Walliams was blowing kisses to Neil 
saying, “Call me...’ and all the rest. So Neil was 
actually part of the show, really.” 

“In the interval,” Neil remembers, “we went 
backstage for a drink, and he's got champagne 
and we're all chatting, and suddenly they're 
ringing the bell for part two to start, and so we 
come down and the whole audience is sat, and 
we have to come down in front of the entire 
audience and go to our seats, and then the lights 
went down.” 

“And then the show could start,” says Chris. 

“It was a bit much, actually,” Neil recalls. 

A friendship, punctuated by occasional 
collaborations, has endured ever since. 

“And then David became this wildly 
successful author. In Britain, he’s one of the 
most famous people in Britain. He deals with it 
quite well, I think,” says Neil. 

“He's great, because he's one of those people 
who enjoys his success and his fame. And I 
don’t think he can understand why we... ” Chris 
lets this thought trail off. 

“He’s very puzzled about Chris in particular 
hating being photographed,” says Neil. “I’ve 
tried to explain it to him, but he doesn’t really 
understand.” 

“T’ve always liked it when people enjoy their 
success,” says Chris. “I like it that Liam 
Gallagher likes being a rock star.” 

“On the occasions we’ve been out to dinner 
with him, we always get papped afterwards,” 
says Neil. 

David Walliams remains a regular presence at 
Pet Shop Boys shows. (As shown in some of the 
accompanying photographs. “I’m usually 
present but not photographed,” says Chris.) 

“Tt’s very nice that someone who is so 
successful and famous is happy to say how 


much he likes our music and stuff,” says Neil. 

“A lot of people would be embarrassed to say 
that,” laughs Chris. 

“David is also, as comes across in this 
interview, quite a serious person,” says Neil. 
“Indeed earnest. And he’s always quite 
interested in how we work and how things come 
about.” 

Two final thoughts from Chris. The first is 
this: 

“On Christmas cards and birthday cards, 
David always writes to me, ‘To my second 
favourite Pet Shop Boy”.” 

The second is one that serves, as Annually 
readers will see once they have read the 
interview that follows — as a kind of gentle but 
firm retaliation — but is most likely a sincere 
comment too. 

“He's always been a bit of a mystery to me,” 
says Chris, “And he still is”. 

Annually met David Walliams for lunch at a 
very fine Japanese restaurant in Mayfair, 
London, on November 6, 2018. This was the 
ensuing conversation: 


Can you remember the first time you saw or 
heard the Pet Shop Boys? 

I think it was on Top Of The Pops, probably 
when they were number one with “West End 
girls”. I used to sit and watch it with my sister, 
and we’d go through the Top 40 and thumbs-up 
the things we liked and thumbs-down the things 
we didn’t. I think my sister had bought the 
single. It was really arresting. So atmospheric. 
And they were unusual, too, because normally 
people are happy and smiling when they’re sing- 
ing their songs, and so they felt very apart. But 
they did feel like a one-hit wonder. I don’t know 
why. It’s just that the song was so unusual and 
the name was so unusual and they didn’t look 
what we imagined pop stars would look like. I 
think my fascination grew from there. My best 
friend at school, Robin Dashwood, was a super 
fan, and so then we would go out in lunchtime 
to Our Price and have a look at all the different 
12-inch singles, and maybe he’d buy this cover 
and I’d buy that cover, just devouring every- 
thing, listening to everything. Admiring from 
afar. Like normal people. 
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And at that point, when you were just a big 
fan, what did you like about them? 

Well, they’re interesting, because you get great 
pop records, so it fulfils that itch you have to 
listen to some really melodic music, but at the 
same time there was something much more 
personal, much more intimate, much more 
unusual than you usually got. And so there was 
much more time poring over the lyrics, working 
out what the songs were about. Trying to work 
out if Neil was codedly trying to tell you 
something. Trying to work out the point of view 
of the songs. All of those things really appealed 
to me. And also they were mysterious because 
although they did appear on television a bit, they 
didn’t really play the game in the same way. 
They weren’t famous like George Michael was 
famous, so you didn’t know much about them, 
and that was interesting, too. We knew nothing 
about them. We certainly knew nothing about 
Chris. 


And from afar what did you think they were 
like? 

Aloof. I don’t know. There's this joke Sarah 
Silverman says at an awards show when Steve 
Martin is getting some special award: “You 
know the old saying goes... never meet Steve 
Martin.” I guess I thought they were artists, a bit 
like the way that Gilbert and George were 
artists. There was something perhaps a little 
playful under there, but they seemed pretty 
serious. 


At this point were they your favourite group, 
or just one of a few favourite groups? 

New Order were big in my life, too. Loved New 
Order. And they’d just released Substance in the 
same sort of time, which was incredible — you 
could listen to it over and over again. And I was 
into pop music — I was into Kylie, George 
Michael, Marc Almond 1 liked a lot. And also 
The Beatles — there’d just been the twentieth 
anniversary of Sgt. Pepper and also compact 
discs had just been invented, so suddenly there 
was a new interest in them. My parents, who 
married in 1963 — and I told Paul McCartney 
this — managed to get through the whole of the 
"60s without buying a Beatles record. He was a 


bit annoyed. Because I said, “I had to discover it 
for myself.” They didn't own a single Beatles 
record! My parents had soundtracks — The 
Sound Of Music and My Fair Lady — and then 
they had things like the Everly Brothers and 
Frank Sinatra, and then my mum had a 
fascination with Rod Stewart. So we had 

some Rod Stewart and David Essex records. 
And that was basically it. I didn’t have that 
much to draw on. 


Then you got into Top Of The Pops for the 
first time, and thought you’d see them, right? 
Yes, because “Heart” was number one, and so 
we were really excited, thinking we were going 
to see Pet Shop Boys. A friend of mine at 
school, she’d got tickets, and she couldn't go so 
she offered them to me. The whole experience 
was so mortifying because they had things like a 
dancing competition where you'd have to dance 
and if you were good at dancing you'd get given 
the top 40 singles. But we were both quite 
awkward and not the kind of people that danced 
well, or even at all. So the whole thing was 
horrible. Also, you're not told who was coming 
on. So I think we saw Climie Fisher, and Patsy 
Kensit doing her second single, whatever that 
was, and one other thing, and then it was, 
“Here's the video for “Heart”.” But we still 
enjoyed it. 


And next I believe comes a shocking tale of 
criminal data-hacking and stalking. 

It was my friend Robin... he doesn’t like this 
story, by the way, because I told it in my 
autobiography and he was a bit annoyed because 
it made him seem mad. But the truth was, he 
knew that Neil was going to see an Oscar Wilde 
play [4n Ideal Husband], and so we decided that 
we’d go too in the hope that we’d get to meet 
him. 

He knew because he worked part-time in a 
theatre booking agency, and you'd see well- 
known people's names sometimes were going to 
see certain shows on certain days. And then that 
afternoon we were walking round Covent 
Garden and we saw Neil, shopping. We did this 
thing — it was so unbelievably irritating, but I 
kind of understand now sometimes why people 
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do it to me, is they start following you around. 
Which is uncomfortable. Just because you don't 
know who they are, you don’t know what they 
want. You guess they”re just a fan, but it's an 
unusual experience that didn’t happen to you 
before you were well-known. We followed him 
around really because we didn’t know how to 
engage him in conversation. Also, he was 
already really well-known, so he was walking 
quite quickly, and he was doing his shopping, 
and, you know, it just felt hard to interrupt him. 
I think he was buying some stationery or 
something. And even that was exciting. Then he 
went to Shaftesbury Avenue — I can remember 
the spot — to hail a taxi, and we thought, “Well, 
we have to speak to him now because he’s 


going.” 


And you’d been following him for two hours? 
Not two hours. Probably ten minutes. It’s 
probably a slight exaggeration in my book. I 
can't remember exactly. Maybe two hours 
would be the longest, but it probably wasn't that 
long. And then he hailed the taxi and we went 
up and said, “Hi, Neil, we're just really big 
fans,” and I think Robin said, “We love you,” 
and I said, “You're a living God.” It’s so 
embarrassing. As if he’s going to go, “Oh yes, I 


” 


am. 


Why did you say that? 

I don’t know! Because you don’t know what to 
say. Because you want to say to someone how 
much they mean to you, and of course someone 
who’s that successful hears praise a lot, and so 
it’s not necessarily always what they want to 
hear. Anyway, he said, “Thank you very much.” 
He was sweet. These were the days before 
selfies and things, so he got in his taxi and went. 
Then we realised, “Oh my god, we can't go to 
the play because then he’ll know we’re stalking 
him.” I mean, all in our teenage heads, because 
to be honest this was probably a perfectly 
normal experience for Neil, people recognising 
him, coming up and talking to him, and he takes 
it in his stride. But we were worried somehow 
so we decided not to go and see the show. But 
we got to meet him, and we were very happy 
with that. We got to tell the person that we 


worshipped most in the world that we loved 
him. 


Did you really go to see Jt Couldn’t Happen 
Here instead, as you said in your book, or was 
that poetic licence? 

Poetic licence. Robin said to me that they were 
quite far apart. We did go and see /t Couldnt 
Happen Here on Shaftesbury Avenue when it 
came out. Rather enjoyed it, actually. 


Didn’t you at some point write an essay about 
it? 

Yeah, I did, at university. About the British road 
movie, of which there aren’t many. I think we 
were looking at road movies — I did a drama 
degree at Bristol university; theatre, film and 
television, so it was in a film module, I guess — 
and I said I wanted to write my essay about this 
film. Which the lecturer hadn’t seen, so he 
watched it — he rather enjoyed it. 


What was your thesis? 

I guess it was probably about what the film was 
saying about Britain at that time. I don’t know 
— the alienation of Thatcher’s Britain? I mean, I 
don’t entirely know what the film is about. I 
don’t think anyone really does. I don’t think it 
fits into one category, but there are some rather 
good bits in the movie. Joss Ackland as this sort 
of sly priest serial killer. And the weirdness of 
the motorway service station, and Gareth Hunt 
with the dummy, ordering his breakfast. It was 
very peculiar, the whole thing, but kind of 
brilliant it exists. 


Going back to the Shaftesbury Avenue 
meeting, when did you first tell Neil about 
that, retrospectively? 

I think when me and Matt Lucas interviewed 
Neil and Chris for Attitude magazine [in 2003]. 
They all thought it was hilarious. Hooted with 
laughter. 


You hadn’t mentioned it before then? 
I don’t think I had, no. I guess in case he 
realised I was a nutcase. 
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If you and your friend Robin had run into 
Chris on that day instead, would you have 
followed him in the same way? 

Yeah, but I think we would have been more 
wary of Chris. Chris was more mysterious. He’s 
still mysterious to me to this day. 


And do you think you would have said the 
same thing to him? 

We'd have said, “Have you got Neil Tennant's 
phone number?” No, we probably would have 
done. We’d have probably said something 
similar. But I think we’d have been a bit more 
scared of approaching him, just because he 
seemed so distant. 


Were there any other significant moments 
before we get to the Top Of The Pops 
“Liberation” performance? 

No, other than they just got better and better in 
that period, creatively. Behaviour was a total 
watershed. For anyone who was in any doubt, 
they were now artists. They had made an 
incredibly mature record that was suddenly a lot 
more autobiographical: “This must be the place 
I waited years to leave”, “Nervously”. More 
intimate. Suddenly it was much more specific, I 
felt. The imagery was a lot more specific, and 
the emotions that Neil was writing about just felt 
more personal. 

I remember my friend Robin saying that he 
listened to the album and sat on his bed and 
wept — my friend Robin’s gay, and he related to 
it in a really big way. And my reverence for 
them only grew. And I was in a different place 
— I was older, I was now at university and in my 
late teens, early twenties. 


So tell me about Top Of The Pops. 

Pd now just left university and I was doing a 
children’s show called Incredible Games at the 
BBC. It was a Sunday morning show, a Crystal 
Maze-type thing for kids. And me and Matt 
Lucas had become good friends and had started 
to think about doing something together. We 
were just meeting up, chatting about comedy we 
liked. And because I was working at the BBC I 
found out that the PSB were going to be on Top 
Of The Pops somehow, and it wasn’t a difficult 


thing to get tickets. So me and Matt went to 
watch them do “Liberation”. We managed to 
work out that they were going to be on this stage 
because we’d seen the backdrop. I think there 
were a few other obsessives as well. And 
obviously, being a terrible show-off, I could feel 
the camera’s on me, and I know all the words 
and I’m miming the words, and then the camera 
sort of lingers on me a couple of times, and then 
I actually get on the TV with Matt. It’s quite 
funny, because it’s now brought out to embar- 
rass, me sort of miming all the words. But I did 
speak to Neil that night, briefly, and he signed 
my “Being boring” CD single. 


You were doing a little more than miming the 
words... 
Well, I don’t know what I thought I was doing. 


Do you remember what you were thinking? 

I was just thinking, “Neil, notice me!” probably. 
But what was unusual was it was Top Of The 
Pops. If you go to a Pet Shop Boys concert, 
certainly the first dozen or so rows are people all 
emoting with every single song, singing every 
single word. Actually when they were playing 
the Royal Opera House recently, I went twice, 
and Neil said, “Do you want to be in a box?” 
and I said, “Not really — I want to be standing in 
the front with the fans, I’ll have much more 
fun.” And it was the most brilliant thing. I’ve 
done it a few times at their concerts, there with 
the people like me who love them, arms round 
each other... Yes, I’Il do a few selfies with 
people, but I’m singing, like them, every single 
word to every single song. At the Royal Opera 
House Neil was doing “Always on my mind” 
and he spotted me in the audience and he did a 
line of the song to me, and I felt so, so excited 
and happy! 


Literally was actually there on that day at Top 
Of The Pops in 1994, and you were so 
remarkable that... 

What did you think — that I was just insane or 
something? 


Well, you were notable enough to be 
mentioned in the account that subsequently 
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appeared in the magazine: In front of the 
audience a couple of fans sing along and 
dance in a quite extraordinary and particularly 
odd manner. It was certainly a subject of 
discussion in the dressing room. 

A talking point. I think at the time I had this 
girlfriend and we were going out to lots of clubs 
and we would always dress up, so there was a 
lot of attention-seeking in a way. I mean, it 
sounds awful to admit it. And then occasionally 
we’d have our picture taken by people or we’d 
end up in some little club magazine or some- 
thing. So we were that thing: you’ve just moved 
A 22-year-old David Walliams watching to London and you’re trying to connect with 

Pet Shop Boys at Top Of The Pops in 1994 people. You want to be someone, I guess. I 
remember reading the Patti Smith book, Just 
Kids, about her and Robert Mapplethorpe, and 
she says a brilliant thing about Robert Map- 
plethorpe: that Robert Mapplethorpe had 
become obsessed with meeting Andy Warhol 
because he knew that if he met Andy Warhol. 
Andy Warhol would recognise his genius and 
think of him as an equal. Even though at that 
point Robert Mapplethorpe had not done 
anything that anyone would have seen. I sort of 
could relate. Not entirely, obviously, but that 
thing of thinking somehow, “I belong... I should 
know you... I need to find some way of meeting 
you and knowing you.” I guess that's what a lot 
David Walliams at the Royal Opera of people think. I’ve been in a supermarket and 
House, July 2018, with friend Simon people come up and say, “I’d love to write some 
sketches with you and Matt.” And I get that, 
because probably if that was me I’d probably be 
saying the same thing. 


When did you run into them next? 

Neil did a reading of The Ballad Of Reading 
Gaol, the centenary performance at the Lyric 
Hammersmith with Stephen Fry and Neil 
Bartlett. Me, Robin, and my girlfriend at the 
time, Katie, we went to that, and we made our 
way backstage afterwards even though we 
weren’t meant to be, and we met Neil then and 
chatted to him then as well. And to Stephen Fry. 
They must have been thinking, “Who are these 
people?” but we found our way in. We were just 
excited — we just thought, we love these people 
and wanted to meet them. Then I was working 


Pet Shop Boys as photographed by 
David Walliams from the pit at the $ 4 S 
Royal Opera House, July 2018 on a comedy show with Keith Allen, and Keith 
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Allen said, “Oh, I’m having a drink with the Pet 
Shop Boys tonight,” and I was like, “Can I 
come?” and he was, “Yeah, alright.” By this 
time I was acting and writing — obviously 
nobody knew who I was, but at least I was 
working with Keith Allen and that was 
something. So I went and had a drink. I think it 
was at the Metropolitan hotel, in the bar. Then 
there must have been some other meetings and 
then Neil asked me to write what he was going 
to say between the songs in the Somewhere 
shows in 1997. 


Neil remembers you meeting before that 
when they were on the last episode of PJ and 
Duncan's show? 

Oh yeah, Ant and Dec had a show called The 
Ant And Dec Show that was on at 4.30 on BBC 
1 that I was a writer for. The Pet Shop Boys and 
Chas and Dave were guests, and I wrote 
something where Chas and Dave pretended to 
be the Pet Shop Boys or something, and then 
there was part where the Pet Shop Boys had to 
chase Ant and Dec round the studio. Neil said, 
“The Pet Shop Boys don’t do running.” Which I 
thought was funny. It sort of makes sense. 


And they didn’t? 

No, they didn’t. They wouldn't do it. So I met 
them then, and because it was a recording they 
were hanging around so I was talking to them 
then. Anyway, I must have met him at other 
times in some other scenarios, and then he said, 
“Will you write the script between the songs?” 
for the Somewhere shows at the Savoy theatre. I 
was super-excited. And the great thing was I got 
to go to that show every night. I knew Sam 
Taylor-Johnson at the time as well and she’d 
made the films by the side of the stage, so I 
guess I’d been in London a while and I'd met 
some interesting people. At the same time Matt 
had just started doing Shooting Stars so he was 
getting to be a little well-known, and we also 
started making the show Rock Profile where we 
depicted the Pet Shop Boys. 


Was it an easy thing to do, to think of what 
Neil was supposed to say? 
Well, it wasn’t easy, because it’s putting words 


into someone else’s mouth, but he liked a few 
suggestions that I had, and used some of it. I 
remember he’d said in some interview that when 
he’d played his mother “It’s a sin” she’d burst 
into tears, and so I said, to introduce “It’s a sin”, 
“This is the song that made my mother burst 
into tears.” And he said, “I don’t want to say that 
— my mum would not want to be mentioned.” 
So there was a bit of to and fro. I’m not sure I 
was going to win the Nobel Prize for literature 
but I just tried my best. He said, “Do I have to 
pay you?” and I said, “Pd just like a signed 
photo or something.” And he gave me one of the 
pictures from Discography of him on his own 
which he signed for me, which 1 still have up in 
my house. Just a picture of him. He didn’t give 
me a picture of him and Chris. He just gave me 
a picture of him. I sort of would have preferred a 
picture of both of them. 


And meanwhile you did Rock Profile? 

I think they saw that, so I was kind of on their 
radar a bit more as a performer. We depicted the 
Pet Shop Boys in it, and the running joke we 
had was that they hadn’t got their own rock 
profile, and they were popping up in other 
people's ones, kind of furious that people that 
they saw as lesser artists had got one and they 
hadn’t. Matt didn’t have to do anything because 
he was Chris — he would just sit there. 


You were the Pet Shop Boys from the “Being 
boring” sleeve, weren’t you? 

Yeah. Well, there's so many iconic versions of 
them but that was a particularly iconic one. 


Did they comment to you on your depiction 
of them? 

I think they thought it was funny. Rock Profile 
was pretty hit and miss, and so I think it took a 
while... I think Chris got Neil into it. Chris was 
probably more into watching silly programmes 
than Neil is. 


Neil remembers running into you in the street 
and saying something along the lines of what 
he actually thought, which was that he 
couldn’t work out whether Rock Profile was 
amazing or whether it was... 
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I remember the day. Weirdly, it was the day of 
my grandma’s funeral, and I bumped into him in 
Covent Garden, and he said something like, 
“Oh, I watched the Duran Duran one — I thought 
it was awful.” Your hero telling you that 
something that you’ve done is awful! I was like, 
“.... oh.” Then he said, “But then I watched 
another one and I liked it.” So I was, okay, I can 
accept that the Duran Duran one is awful and 
maybe the other one’s better. But it’s an 
interesting thing with people you really have put 
on a pedestal — you remember every single thing 
they say to you, and it means a lot to you, 
someone you admire giving a critique of your 
work. But I think he said, “Chris has got me 
watching it.” To be honest, I think I didn’t want 
them to have their own one because I didn’t 
want to do anything mean about them, really, 
because I love them so much. Also, it’s a little 
hard to get a handle on them exactly as well for 
a spoof. It’s a little hard. There is that great one 
Raw Sex did in the French And Saunders show. 
And Morrissey always calls them the Chip Shop 
Girls. Morrissey’s kind of rude about every- 
thing. I'll say something like, “Oh, have you 
heard the Pet Shop Boys’ new album... ?” “Oh, 
the Chip Shop Girls.” Dismissively. But he’s 
dismissive about everybody. 


And then around this time you suddenly 
became very successful. 

Isn’t it wonderful? At last! And successful 
beyond what we had ever imagined. We made a 
comedy show and enough people liked it that it 
made us, for better or worse, famous celebrities 
of some sort. 


Did that change at all the way that you could 
relate to people like Neil and Chris? 

No, because I think they were just pleased for 
us. It was just nice, because they kind of 
understood a bit more what I was about. And 
then they wanted to come and see us. That was 
the amazing thing about doing the Little Britain 
live shows — Kylie came, Elton came, Paul 
McCartney came, in the middle of his divorce, 
Pet Shop Boys came, Pete Doherty and Kate 
Moss came... it was amazing, every night. In 
fact we had to keep Pete Doherty and Kate Moss 


waiting because we were talking to Paul 
McCartney. It was a lovely thing. And then I 
think we interviewed them for Artitude, and 
when people asked me who my favourite music 
artists were I would say them, so people were 
making the connection that I was a super-fan. 
And then, while we were on tour, they asked us 
to be in the video for “I'm with stupid”. 


The story they remembered at the time was 
that you had, somewhat perplexingly to them, 
announced several months earlier in The Sun 
that you'd be in the next Pet Shop Boys 
video, and so when it came around they 
thought “oh...” 

Well, they must have mentioned it. I must have 
said, “Can I be in your video?” and they must 
have said, “Yes”, But what I wanted was I 
wanted it to be Lou and Andy as the Pet Shop 
Boys, recreating a lot of famous Pet Shop Boys 
videos, with me, Lou, as Neil, and Matt, as 
Andy, as Chris. Because Andy is pretty 
stationary. But Neil was concerned because 
obviously Andy is playing someone in a 
wheelchair, and he said that in Germany people 
were very PC — even though Little Britain was 
actually quite big in Germany — and that he 
didn’t think we should do it, because it could 
upset somebody. So somewhere in my head at 
least is the video for “I’m with stupid” with me 
and Matt recreating Pet Shop Boys videos as 
Lou and Andy, which I think probably would 
have been a bit more memorable than what we 
did. But I was still super-excited to be in it. 


Do you remember how the final idea came 
up? 

I think the idea was that we were fans — which 
was true — and that we tied them up. Which, you 
know, up to that point had only been a fantasy 
Pd had. We tied them up and we were kind of 
recreating their work. But pop videos are quite 
muddy, aren’t they, often in what they really 
mean and what they’re really about. So that was 
the concept. It was okay. But me and Matt, it’s 
good when we’re in our comfort zone, as in we 
know what the character is we’re playing. 
Sometimes if we have to be ourselves in some 
way, or be something that’s not very defined, we 
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David Walliams and Matt Lucas as Pet Shop Boys in the video for “I’m with stupid” 


don’t quite know what we’re doing. I felt we 
didn’t really know what we were doing. But it 
was okay. Obviously you want to be in the best 
Pet Shop Boys video of all time, and it’s not 
that, but it was still pretty good, and it was a 
great fun day to hang out with them. And there 
was obviously lots of waiting around. We were 
on tour and it was our one day off, I think. It 
was a Sunday. So it was something we really 
wanted to do. Matt knew Chris well because 
they’re both Arsenal fans and I think they saw 
each other at football quite a lot with Dainton, 
their security guy. 


You did have perplexingly awful teeth in the 
video. 

Yeah, I don’t know why. I think it’s because I 
needed something. Because I hate... I mean, 
Pve got better at it, because now obviously I 
appear on Britains Got Talent as myself... but I 
almost can't really function unless there”s 
something between me and the camera, like a 
moustache, or some teeth, or a wig. I don’t 
know why. I’m just like that. 


Around that same period you were doing 
your swimming exploits [most notably, he 
succeeded in the remarkable achievement of 
swimming the English channel]. And often 
when you’ve talked about that, you’ve 
mentioned the songs that would run through 
your head as you swam. 

Well, because you had to kill all this time. That 
was the thing about it. Because it’s an 
endurance event, you need to kill time in your 
head, and you need to stop thinking about how 
cold it is. You really have to organise your 
thinking. I can’t quite explain it. Because 
normally when you’re just walking down the 
street, lots of ideas are buzzing around, aren’t 
they? You start thinking about a conversation 
you had, you look at something in the street, 
you think about something else. But with this I 
really had to kill time. So I’d often think, 
“Okay, let’s go through all the Pet Shop Boys 
albums in order, and let’s play all the songs in 
my head, from start to finish.” Because if I can 
remember as much of the lyrics and melodies 
as possible then that’s going to kill about half 
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David Walliams and the Pet Shop Boys (Chris not pictured) through the years 


and hour or so until I stop to get a banana and 
then carry on. So it was like a resource. It was a 
great thing — thinking of all the things I liked. So 
it was that, it was Beatles albums, it was James 
Bond films, it was just things which for me are 
very pleasurable things that I could think about. 


So when you specifically swam the Channel, 
did you use Pet Shop Boys songs on the way? 
Oh yeah. It was a bit more exciting on the day 
because there were a few other things to think 
about and more people, but definitely I was 
filling the time, especially in the early part of the 
swim, when you’ve been swimming for three 
hours and you’ve got at least seven hours ahead 
of you. 


Did you have go-to Pet Shop Boys songs? 
My favourite albums at the time were probably 
Behaviour and Very. I mean, Very, me and my 
ex-girlfriend, we used to get home from a 
nightclub and we would always listen to that. 
Six a.m. on a Saturday morning. So I kind of 
knew it absolutely inside out. 


Then a little later on you were on Desert 
Island Discs. 

Yeah. So it was hard not to pick all Pet Shop 
Boys songs, but I thought that would be a bit of 
a silly thing to do in a way, because there are 
other aspects to me. It was hard to pick the one, 
but I wanted to pick one that perhaps wouldn't 
be known to the casual listener, because it's an 


album track, and “Later tonight” for me is an 
utter work of genius. It's so stripped back, it's 
so plaintive, it’s so emotional and, again, with 
wonderful specific imagery: That boy never 
cast a look in your direction. So | picked that 
and talked about what I felt listening to it, 
because when you're growing up and you feel 
perhaps slightly alienated from your surround- 
ings, not that I had a difficult upbringing or 
anything, just you're yearning for something 
else. It’s often music that brings this new 
experience to you. And that song was really 
arresting, because when you bought that album 
and you were thinking it was going to be 
“Opportunities”, “Suburbia”, “West End 
girls”... I think “Love comes quickly” is pretty 
different, but you weren’t expecting that. You 
couldn’t imagine any other artists of the time 
doing anything quite like that. Maybe George 
Michael when he would do a ballad. Anyway, 1 
picked that one. I think Neil was pleased. Chris 
is much more comical about things so he’s 
never going to say, “Oh, I really enjoyed your 
Desert Island Discs,” or something. He's just 
always taking the piss. 


And when Elysium came out... 

Yeah, they asked me to do this interview, 
which I really enjoyed doing, and then we went 
for a nice lunch afterwards in an Italian 
restaurant in Notting Hill. Weirdly, a paparazzi 
was waiting outside when we came out, and 
Chris hid. He went downstairs to hide in the 
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toilet. I’m not sure the picture was going to 
make the front page — “people go for lunch”. 
But I enjoyed that. I got to ask them some 
questions about their songwriting, because 
that's still quite mysterious. But I found them 
very open, and the chat really illuminating, and 
I like that, even though their work is incredibly 
special, they don’t take themselves too 
seriously, so you can have fun with them. 
They’re very happy to be quite self-deprecating 
and funny about themselves. Any time I spend 
with them, I enjoy. I’ve had lots of times with 
them now, and I always, always... there was a 
very sweet thing. When I was in Holland I was 
with my son Alfred, who was only about two at 
the time, and he had become obsessed with 
watching the Muppets. You know that song? 
“Mahna Mahna”. And Neil has never seen it, 
and I’ve got this beautiful picture of Neil and 
my son, and Alfred’s in like a high chair 
because he’s so small, watching the Muppets, 
and Alfred is looking to Neil for his approval 
and Neil is laughing. It’s so sweet. And that 
night I said to Neil, “Can you please dedicate a 
song to me?” and he said, “I don’t do that... we 
don’t dedicate to people.” But then he did that 
night onstage. 


Which song? 
I can’t remember. 


It wasn’t worth it then! 
Well, I don’t know. It was a while ago now. 


You’ve seen them live dozens of times, right? 
Yeah, I’ve been to see every tour, and I often go 
multiple times. 


As the press widely noted, during the first 
Royal Opera House residency in 2016 you 
turned up with Barbara Windsor. 

Yeah. We were in a box, and Barbara was loving 
it. Obviously Barbara had met them when she 
did It Couldnt Happen Here. But she was really 
raving. I think I’ve got some pictures of her 
arms aloft, really into it. And I wasn’t sure she 
was going to enjoy it, because I thought she 
probably doesn’t know the recent stuff so well. 
But she was really into it. 


How did you come to be going together? 
We’re close friends and I think I mentioned it to 
her and she said, “Ooh, I'd love to see the Pet 
Shop Boys.” I think she’s quite game for things 
like that. About three years ago I put on a 
screening of Carry On Camping and Neil came 
to that, and we all had dinner afterwards. I think 
I'd bid for it at a charity auction for the Terrence 
Higgins Trust. Joan Collins came too — a really 
brilliant camp evening. And it's always 
interesting to get Neil’s take on something like 
that because he’s got a theory about everything, 
so it's quite interesting hearing his intellectual 
reading of Carry On Camping. 


Over all these years, what have you learned 
about the two of them? 
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Well, first of all, this band — who could well 
have split up 25 years ago and would be a band 
where you go, “Oh yes, the Pet Shop Boys... ” 
and occasionally hear “West End girls” on the 
radio — has become one of the greatest pop 
groups of all time, greatest writing partnerships 
of all time, with an incredible artistic vision 
that has kept them going way beyond the 
length of most pop bands, with no interludes. 
Normally bands have time off, don't they? 
They come back and they get back together. 
That's never happened to them. What have I 
learned about them personally? Well, they’re 
both very funny. I’m very envious of their 
relationship, because it is incredibly close, and 
having had a similar experience in terms of 
working with Matt, it’s a very intense thing 
being creative together. And it can be really 
enjoyable at times but there are times when it’s 
difficult or awkward or you’re slightly 
frustrated with the other person because they’re 
tired or you feel they’re not making an effort or 
whatever it is. But even though they’re really 
different people their friendship has stayed 
incredibly close. And when I go out with them 
or I see them out, they’ve been in the studio all 
day and now they’re going out to dinner. So 
I’m very envious of that, and their creative 
partnership, because it does seem harmonious. 
And I like that they don’t take themselves too 
seriously. I felt the shows at the Royal Opera 
House it was like the perfect mixture of them 
as kind of artists, as slightly austere unknow- 
able Gilbert and George style art installation 
people, and a really fun pop group that have 
balloons coming down from the ceiling. I 

think Neil has loosened up and relaxed as a 
performer, getting the audience going and 
things he wouldn’t really have done before. 
Though I always say to him, because he’s often 
saying, “Oh, we need this... we need that... we 
need that,” I say, “Never forget the power of 
just the two of you onstage together, because 
that is the quintessential image of the two of 
you.” As fans, we don’t need a million things 
happening, we just want to see you. 


Why do you think what they do works in the 
way that it does? 


I think the quality of the songwriting is so 
strong. That is the ultimate thing that has 
always been true. But also the way they’ve not 
become celebrities, the way they’ve sort of 
shied away from that. Occasionally you’ll read 
an interview but they’ve always kept them- 
selves slightly out of all of that. For example, I 
hosted the Royal Variety Performance a couple 
of times, and the people who are organising it 
have said, “We always would like to have the 
Pet Shop Boys on,” and I know that they won’t 
do it. So, I think never compromising, 
completely understanding who you are as well, 
never selling yourself short, never selling 
yourself out. They know they’re special and 
they know that to remain special they’ve got to 
keep on this path. And then also there’s these 
things they just do: “Oh, we’re going to doa 
soundtrack to Battleship Potemkin... we're 
going to the Proms about Alan Turing... ” It’s 
like, wow, where does that come from? A lot of 
work for what you imagine is little or no 
reward, and yet is part of their artistic vision. I 
remember when they were doing the Savoy 
show they said they were losing money — 
haemorrhaging money! — and you go, who 
would do that? Well, they would. Because they 
care about the art more than they care about the 
fame, the money, and all that comes with that. 
So that’s why they’re so special. And they’ve 
never been a retro act, either. Because normally 
if you’ve been around for a long time, there’s a 
point where you sort of have to embrace your 
past in some way: “We’re just going to do this 
album again... we’re going to dress like we 
used to...” or whatever. And they’ve never 
done that. They’ve always been moving 
forward. 


Do you think they’ve influenced any of the 
things you do in any way? 

Well, I wish I was more like them. I sort of 
wish, even though I’m sitting here doing an 
interview, that I’d never done interviews. I 
wish people never really knew very much 
about me. Neil’s never written an autobiogra- 
phy, for example. Last night I was in bed 
reading the lyrics book and the introduction is 
so beautifully written, and I was just thinking: 
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here’s your autobiography. It’s different for me, 
because I have created work that I’m proud of, 
but at the same time I’m a judge on Britain 5 
Got Talent. That puts me in a different sphere 
- Pm a “TV tart”. There's no getting away 
from that. I don’t mind that, I like it, it’s fun, 
but I can’t then go, “Well, sorry everybody I’m 
an artist.” 


You are one of Britain’s best-selling authors 
ever! 

Yeah, I’ve got that, but it would probably be 
better if I was like Michael Morpurgo living in 
Devon and no one really knew what I looked 
like. But this is the path that I’m on. 


What’s your favourite Pet Shop Boys album 
now? 

Well, there’s nothing like the latest album, is 
there? But I think probably Behaviour is my 
favourite album. Because at that point in my 
life I was probably only buying an album a 
month because I was a student. I couldn’t 
afford to buy any others. So I probably have 
listened to that album thousands of time. I feel 
like I know every beat, every moment of that 
album, in intimate detail. So that one will 
always be particularly special to me. And also 
it feels like it has a guiding concept. It doesn’t 
really feel like a collection of songs, it feels 
like an album on a theme, in the way that 
Blood On The Tracks is on a theme or Berlin is 
on a theme. So it feels to me like a very 
complete statement. But I was driving through 
Hyde Park and I had /ntrospective on and I 
texted Neil: “Driving through Hyde Park 
listening to... ” “Great choice.” So there’s all 
kinds of times for different albums, but it’s 
always like old friends when you come back to 
them. But the new stuff, Stuart Price, their 
collaboration with him has really energised 
them, and the music has got a lot more kind of 
power to it than it had previously, and it works 
live really well. Like, Elysium is not an album 
where the songs will work particularly well 
live. I think they’re in a great place because 
they’re making some of their best work, 
they’re not looking back to what they’ve done 
before. And also they do this great thing when 


you see them live when they kind of 
re-imagine the songs, they re-programme the 
songs, so you’re hearing them in a fresh way. 


And what today is your favourite Pet Shop 
Boys song? 

I was reading the lyrics to “It couldn't happen 
here” last night and I was thinking how great 
that was. “Your funny uncle”, I remember sitting 
with my friend Robin, and we’d bought the 
cassette single of “It's alright” and we were 
listening in my car, coming home from 
somewhere, and we just stopped in his drive and 
Just listened to “Your funny uncle”. That is 
genius. That's a special song for me. Also “It 
always comes as a surprise”, which I was 
actually surprised wasn't in the lyric book 
because to me it’s one of Neil's best lyrics. That 
is one of my all-time favourite songs. “Only the 
wind”... when I was with Robbie Williams in 
LA we were singing — well, he was mainly 
singing to me, because he can sing, but he 
knows every lyric to all those songs and he was 
singing “Only the wind” in my ear. It felt very 
special. I wish I could have recorded it. I love 
them all, but... “Later tonight” is very special. 


That's a very melancholy selection. 

Yeah, I think I prefer those songs, to be honest. 
I’m probably drawn to those a little more. 
They’ve also written so many great songs for 
other people, like “So sorry I said” for Liza, 
“Nothing has been proved” for Dusty. And of 
their more recent songs I adore “Love is a 
bourgeois construct” and “The Pop Kids”. Both 
prove they are now on career best form. But I 
like it all really. 


Thank you. 

I hope that's been interesting. I don't have any 
great insight. But I’ve always thought the best 
thing about becoming well-known is getting to 
meet the people you admire. That's not to say 
I’m not still totally in awe of people I meet, but 
Pve got to hang out with some really amazing 
people: Elton, George Michael, Mick Jagger, 
Paul McCartney. People that I never ever 
thought I would be anywhere near. But, best of 
all, are the Pet Shop Boys. 
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Berlin 


Neil and Chris have frequented Berlin for many 
years, but — as noted in Nev in November 
2018 they worked at the city’s legendary Hansa 
studios for the first time, as they started to record 
the next Pet Shop Boys album with Stuart Price. 
Full details of the album's genesis and recording 
are likely to appear in next year’s Annually, but 
this is a visual preview of what they did 

where they were last November. All these 
photos were taken either inside Hansa s 

nearby. Some of them show vintage re 
equipment: a 1970s Roland Chorus Echo, the 
mid-8-s SSL computer screen, and the unique 
blue custom Hansa SSL mid-’80s recording 
desk. The two glowing logos — RUHE 
AUFNAHME and the red microphone logo — 
are old studio signs warning that recording is in 
progress. The black and white studio photo 
hangs in the Hansa studio foyer and shows the 
Berlin Wall as it once was at the end of the 
street. The tall thin building is a surviving Berlin 
Wall watchtower, a short walk from the studio. 
Stuart Price is pictured outdoors near the studio, 
and on the Ul U-bahn line, where he is 
recording the ambience. 


Telex 182902 hts d 


lù 


Die Benutzung aller fest installierten Peripheriegeräte, 
sowie aller studioeigenen Keyboards ist 


¡UHE AUFNA 
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GIVE STUPIDITY A CHANCE 


Intelligent people 

have had their say 

It’s time for the foolish 

to show the way 

Let's lead this world a merry dance 
Let's give stupidity a chance 


We've heard quite enough 

of experts and their dealings 

Why face the facts 

when you can just feel the feelings? 
Let's lead this world a merry dance 
Let's give stupidity a chance 


Forget political correctness 

| mean WTF?! 

| don’t wanna think about the world 
| wanna talk about myself! 


Instead of governing 

with thoughtful sensitivity 

Let’s shock and awe the world 
with idiotic bigotry 

Let’s lead this world a merry dance 
and give stupidity a chance 


You say corruption 

| say justified reward 

Keeps the cronies loyal 

Chairmen of the board 

Let’s lead this world a merry dance 
and give stupidity a chance 


Forget political correctness 

Let’s talk man to man 

Chicks are always up for it 

You gotta grab whatever you can 


We need a leader who knows 

that money means class 

with an eye for a peach-perfect 
piece of ass 

Not a total dumb-cluck 

just one of the guys 

Let’s give stupidity a prize 

Let’s lead this world a merry dance 
and give stupidity a chance 

Let’s give stupidity a chance 
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Neil: It’s a satirical song about the poor quality of 
political leadership in the modern world. When I did 
the talk at Oxford in June 2018 [see page 10-17] I 
mentioned this song and we hadn’t even written it. I 
hadn’t even written the lyrics. But we’d been talking 
about it. I was thinking of “Give Peace a Chance” by 
John and Yoko, and what an idealistic slogan that was, 
and how nowadays it’s more like “Give stupidity a 
chance”. It was funny writing it because Chris wrote this 
tune and it sounded like a folk song. Which is unusual 
for Chris Lowe — to write a folk song. That’s what we 
expect from Neil Tennant, not Chris Lowe. 

Chris: Major key! You know, I realised at some point 
that the difference between us and Erasure is we tend to 
write in a minor key and they tend to write in a major 
key. 

Neil: We wrote it in our studio in London. When we did 
the folky demo, we came in the next day... 

Chris: ... and changed the drums. 

Neil: The first day, I didn’t think it was very good, 
really. But then the second day, with the drums on, it 
started to sound really anthemic. 

Chris: We were kind of going for a wall of sound. 

Neil: It’s quite rocky. I wrote this middle bit that’s... 
Chris: ... very rocky. 

Neil: We put tons of reverb on to try to make it like Phil 
Spector. 

Chris: It’s a bit of a singalong anthem now. 

Neil: Yes, the finished record sounds quite anthemic and 
Christmas-y. But, as ever with a Pet Shop Boys song, it 
still manages to sound quite sad. I didn’t finish writing 
the lyrics until we were working on the music. And I 
even changed them after we’d done the first demo — I 
came in with Pete Gleadall and re-recorded some of 
them. I’ve never written anything as sort of potentially 
offensive as “piece of ass”. But that’s how people talk, 
isn’t it? That’s how misogynist men talk, isn’t it? In 
America, particularly. 

Chris: We should have a disclaimer that says: “the 
views expressed on this EP are not necessarily the views 
or opinions of the band”. 

Neil: It’s true. Obviously it’s all meant ironically, but 

I think it sums up quite a lot of what's going on at the 
moment. 

Chris: We’re not naming names. 

Neil: Let’s face it, the interesting thing is that there’s 
quite a lot of them. 

Chris: It should be sung at lots of rallies across America 
at the next election, as a lovely celebration of stupidity. 
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ON SOCIAL MEDIA 


When you care about the issues of the day 
and check your facts on Wikipedia 

You can get into an argument right away 

if you’re on social media 

The world is changing everywhere 

with a speed that couldn’t be speedier 

but you feel so ahead of the curve 

when you’re on social media 


When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 


You're part of the conversation 

You're there in every debate 

From football to religion to contemporary art 
you're ready to pontificate 


While democracy is losing its way 
and greed is getting greedier 
console yourself with a selfie or two 
and post them on social media 


When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 


My likes are in the thousands 
My tweets are being retweeted 
My family pics or holiday snaps 
with total love are greeted 


It's. so nice when people like you 
You're feeling #blessed 

You're part of the conversation 
It’s like you've passed the test 


When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 


And sometimes you can fuel the debate 
by biting the hand that feeds ya 
expressing pure anonymous hate 

when you're on social media 


When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 
When you're on social media 


“I feel so empowered!” 


Neil: Social media, of course, really annoys us. You’re 
aware when you look at social media that the prime 
purposes of it are, first, to complain, often irrationally 
and cruelly, and second, to spread inaccuracies. 

Chris: And the third purpose of social media is to show 
off. 

Neil: Yes. The lyric was written almost like a poem, but 
I was imagining it being sung. It goes through all of the 
issues one might have about social media. This was the 
last song we wrote in 2018. The lyrics were written a 
while ago but we only set it to music about two months 
before Christmas. I think it sounds a bit new wave. 
Chris: I had a backing track lying around on my laptop. 
Something that I’d prepared earlier. 

Neil: It didn’t have a chorus. Then I was typing at the 
computer... 

Chris: ... and then I mysteriously went to the 
microphone and got the Vocoder out. 

Neil: So the chorus is actually Chris on the Vocoder. 
Also, in the final version, Tim Powell as well. 

Chris: At the Vocoder I sang “When you're... on... 
social media” but I didn’t realise that I hadn’t actually 
put it through the Vocoder, so on the demo I actually 
sound sort of out of tune. 

Neil: So that gave it a sort of chant-y chorus. 

Chris: Tim Powell’s done this amazing thing which 
runs through the whole EP of “the stupid people choir”, 
as I call it, which sounds like a chorus of stupid people, 
joining in the chants. 

Neil: Tim Powell has tracked himself and pitched it 
down. Tim also, when we were making the record, put 
the house piano on it, which made it less electro. The 
demo was more electro-sounding. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT THE RICH? 


What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
Come on! Well come on! 


They say democracy is simply very bad for business 
while deploring student protests in the middle of Hong Kong 


They insist that people have to work on zero contracts everywhere 


so profit margins grow and shares are very strong 
But one group that they never take to task 
And one question that they never seem to ask is: 


What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
Come on! Well come on! 


They're buying football clubs today with absolute impunity 
and so much of the media to give themselves the power 
to destroy the very notion and the feeling of community 
while poisoning the public discourse hour by hour 

But although it never seems to make it into Hansard 

The question at some point must still be answered, oh 


What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
Come on! Well come on! 


They're avoiding paying taxes 
while the welfare state collapses 
Their extravagance and arrogance 
Their lack of tact to balance this 
Their lawyers and their attitude 
The scale of their ingratitude 

They only give to charity 

for maximum publicity 


What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
What are we going to do about the rich? 
Come on! Well come on! 
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Neil: This was written as a lyric as a sort of 
mock-protest song. 

Chris: It mentions the riots in Hong Kong. 
Neil: Actually that was the starting point of the 
lyric. When we were in Hong Kong a few years 
ago we were actually staying in a hotel near 
where the students were demonstrating when 
they occupied this part of Hong Kong in a pro- 
democracy demonstration which went on for 
quite a long time. And a businessman said to us, 
“Oh, democracy’s really bad for business.” And, 
astonishingly, when we came back to London, 
the day I came back I was walking down Bond 
Street and I bumped into someone also in 
business and I was telling them about Hong 
Kong and this person said, “Oh, they don’t 
want democracy, it’s really bad for business — 
we don’t want to hear about that.” And I was 
struck that two people would say exactly the 
same thing, almost the same words. So that 
was actually the starting point of the song. That 
gave me the idea of seeing the rich as a political 
problem. And that is an issue nowadays. 

Chris: We’re talking about very rich. 

Neil: We’re talking about extreme rich — 
oligarchs and that kind of thing. The super-rich. 
Chris: The ones that don’t pay any tax. 

Neil: Because as, famously, that woman in the 
1980s, Leona Helmsley, said: “Taxes are for the 
little people.” This was the first of these songs 
that Chris put music to. 

Chris: This one is sort of glam rock. Because 
of the lyric I was thinking “’70s”. And all of 
that horrible era. It was very much a ’70s dum- 
ti-dum-ti-dum... Also, I thought the phrasing of 
“What are we going to do about the rich?” was 
sort of John Lennon’s phrasing. 

Neil: It is. It’s “There’s nothing you can do that 
can’t be done” — “All You Need Is Love”. 
Chris: Did I not add a “come on”? 

Neil: Yes, Chris actually contributed towards 
the lyrics on this. 

Chris: Lyrics, man. 

Neil: And what was in the chorus Chris made 
into a middle bit. 

Chris: I think that's the best bit of the song. 
Neil: So do I. 

Chris: It really makes the point. Talk about 
getting it off your chest. 

Neil: Yes, in fact this EP could indeed be called 
“Getting It Off Your Chest”. Were that not more 
than one word. 


THE FORGOTTEN CHILD 


Where is the child? 
Does anyone know? 
She’s been forgotten 
When did she go? 
The times are brutal 
Borders are crossed 
Where is the child? 
The child is lost 


Where is the child? 
Someone must know 
Who saw her last? 
Why did she go? 

We were under attack 
reaching rock-bottom 
That was our focus 
The child was forgotten 


It’s an open secret 

we spread and react 

and if it's not true 

then the rumour's a fact 
Although she may have been 
sometimes forgotten 

there's no suggestion 

she was misbegotten 


She was our reason 
our religion, our cause 
our best excuse 

for emergency laws 
Invoked so often 

to explain and subdue 
the forgotten child 
from whom we all grew 


Child of our nation 
our icon, our future 
gone from our records 
on no computer 

The times are brutal 
Borders are crossed 

| think she took flight 
and now we’re all lost 


Where is the child? 
Where is the child? 
The times are brutal 
Borders are crossed 
Where is the child? 
The child is lost 
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Neil: This is not satirical but it’s got a political 
theme. It’s sort of got two things going on. It’s 
kind of about a refugee who’s gone missing 
while fleeing for safety with her family. But 
then there’s a line at the end about “the forgotten 
child from whom we all grew”, and there’s 

sort of a point being made that maybe we’ve 

all forgotten something about human values. 

I don’t want to start preaching, but we live in 

a very aggressive period. A lot of it to do with 
social media, I think. And that maybe there’s 
something being lost, and it’s summed up by the 
idea of the innocence of the child. It just came to 
me. It was a lyric that we both set to music. 
Chris: The outro was the start... 

Neil: I was thinking of this song being a ballad, 
and Chris wrote this thing that sounded to me 
like LCD Soundsystem — a good thing, by the 
way... 

Chris: We went to see them this year. 

Neil: ... and then I asked Chris what the chords 
were, and then I played them on the piano in the 
studio in Berlin and played it as a ballad. But the 
piece Chris had written sounded so energetic, so 
we made the song go into it. 

Chris: It’s a bit of a journey. 
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Letters 


In each issue of Annually, Neil and Chris answer a selection of letters. 


Emailed questions will be solicited via petshopboys.co.uk ahead of each new issue. 


I attended an album signing recently for Suede’s new 
album The Blue Hour. | asked Brett Anderson what 
his favourite Pet Shop Boys song was and he replied 
that it was “King's Cross” from Actually and that 
Actually was a really good album. My question is 
what is Chris and Neil’s favourite Suede song? 
Russell. 


Neil: Oh, my favourite Suede song is the final track 
of their second album, “Still Life”. It’s a sort of 
orchestral ballad. And my second favourite would be 
“Animal Nitrate”, because it’s got such a great title 
apart from anything else. 

Chris: “The Beautiful Ones”. And I really like “Life 
Is Golden” on their new album. 


Your Turing project is, admittedly, my favourite thing 
you’ve done. I have very much respect for Turing, and 
his innovations in computer science have helped the 
world come together despite nations becoming more 
divided. I love that my favorite artists, The Pet Shop 
Boys, who also unite people from all over the world, 
do an album in honor of him. Do you have a plan for 
the release of this project? It would make me so happy. 
Kojo, Tokyo. 


Neil: It would make me happy as well. I’m always 
bringing this up, because I think we should record it, 
to sort of move it forward. But we’ve got too much on 
the go at the moment. We will do — we will definitely 
record it at some point. 

Chris: We could maybe perform it a few more times 
first. 

Neil: I think we should record it first, before we 
perform it. 

Chris: The thing is: who's going to finance it? 

Neil: Nowadays you have to sort of finance it 
yourself, basically. And it is an expensive project, 
because of the orchestra. I always thought Trevor 
Horn could produce it quite well. 

Chris: That would be good. 


Going on world tour, as for example with Super, must 
be an amazing journey. Besides all this there must 

be many ‘disadvantages’ as well I think. Therefore I 
would like to ask what are the most annoying things 
about going on tour? 

Freek, Belgium. 


Neil: Actually, generally speaking it’s a fun 
experience. The annoying things are: getting a noisy 
hotel room where it’s difficult to sleep... I think we've 
printed in Literally before our list of the 12 things 
that are sent to hotels before we get there. And it's 
annoying when you're told by the production people, 
“Oh, we can't have this tonight” — some element of 
the show. Although we’re probably more sensitive 
about it than anyone in the audience is. 

Chris: I don’t like it if ticket sales need help and then 
you're meant to do phoners — phone interviews — to 
try and flog some tickets. 

Neil: That's not when you're on tour, that's before 
you're on tour. 

Chris: Actually, we’ve toured America doing phoners 
from the tour bus! I don’t like doing any interviews 
but it’s even worse doing them over the phone to 
someone. 

Neil: Quite often they’re scheduled and they give you 
the number and you phone up and get an answering 
machine. 

Chris: Oh, it's great when that happens. 

Neil: Try again in five minutes... tick, can’t do it. 
Chris: Such a relief. 


This is my question: In a table tennis match, who do 
you think would probably win out of both of you? 
Sonia, Seville. 


Neil: Chris. 

Chris: Well, it's not really fair, because I play table 
tennis. 

Neil: Chris plays table tennis to a near-professional 
standard, and I haven't played table tennis this century. 
Chris: I don’t play that much but I do have a table 
tennis table. When my backhand's working, I’m 
unbeatable. 

Neil: And of course famously, not a good loser. 

Chris: Terrible loser. Bats flying all over the place. 


Which languages did you study back at school? Were 
you good at them? Are you able to use the acquired 
knowledge when travelling abroad? 

Millie, Newcastle. 


Neil: At St Cuthbert’s I did Latin for five years, 
and then failed the O-level at the end of that. But 
it does give you a sort of insight into languages 
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derived from Latin, like Spanish or Italian, so 

you can recognise words sometimes from having 
learned a bit of Latin. And we did French for five 
years, and I passed it — not a very good grade, 
though. Actually I always think it’s a shame I never 
went to France when I was 16, because that was 
the most French I’ve ever been able to talk. I went 
when I was 19 or 20. But even now, a lot of French 
sticks with you. I think it’s just the basics — I mean, 
tenses I’ve sort of lost, really. I think it’s good to 
learn languages. 

Chris: Haven’t you taught yourself Russian? 

Neil: That wasn’t at school. I taught myself the 
Cyrillic alphabet when I was a child, when I was 
ill once, because I was always interested in Russia, 
as we all know. And then when we started going to 
Russia I brushed up on that. It’s quite a tricky thing 
but it means I can recognise what something says. 
Chris: I also learned Latin, but only for two years. 
I also did German and French. But it’s such a 

long time ago now, and I always struggled with 

the vocabulary. When we’re in Berlin, you say 
something, and then they speak back to you in 
English. And if they do speak in German, it’s so fast 
that I don’t understand what they’ve said. 

Neil: The thing I think of you saying in German 

is when we’re getting out of the taxi, and you’re 
paying the taxi driver and adding a tip, and I always 
have to think about what “fifteen” is — fünfzehn - 
and you always remember the numbers. 

Chris: “Aussteigen links” — that’s what we hear on 
the U-bahn a lot. It means “exit on the right”. 

Neil: “Left”. 

Chris: One of the two. It depends which way 
you’re facing. 


Hello boys! 
What did you dream of last night? 
Vilma. 


Chris: Oooh. Oh, I wish I could remember. 

Neil: I didn’t dream anything last night, but I will 
tell you about an interesting dream I had not very 
long ago, where I dreamt I was in my country house 
in Durham, which I’ve sold, and I was going down 
the lane next to it, which suddenly transformed 

into a different sort of lane with a forest, and I was 
going very fast and I realised that I was a deer. I 
was a deer running down the lane, and I jumped 
over a fence, and then I woke up. I don’t know what 
it means. It was exciting. It was a very beautiful 
feeling — galloping fast down this lane, and then 
jumping over a fence. Jumping the fence made me 
wake up because I think I slightly panicked. 

Chris: I have a lot of dreams, and I do wake up 
remembering them, but then they just dissipate. I 
love dreaming. That’s why I like going to bed. I 
prefer my dream world to my real world. 


Which are the three most used emojis on your phone? 
Lutz, Hamburg. 


Chris: Obviously the smiley face. 

Neil: | don’t use that many, actually. My sister and 
brother use the thumbs up a lot. 

Chris: The good thing there is you can do that 
without even having to do it, can’t you? You can 
just hold and it just appears. I’m not a big emoji 
person. 

Neil: Neither am I. 

Chris: | will do the smiley face, because I like 
smiley faces. To me, it’s very ravey. The heart, 
maybe. But they’re a bit small. I’d have to get a 
magnifying glass out, because sometimes I think, 
“What's going on in this? I can’t really see...” 
Neil: Yeah, I don’t ultimately really use them very 
much. I used one yesterday to joke to our manager 
Angela about someone carrying a box downstairs 
for me —I put a bodybuilder emoji. 


I seem to remember Chris once stated that his 
favourite biscuit was a chocolate Hobnob. Is this 
still the case? Is this also Neil’s favourite? Or, are 
Hobnobs now passé? 

Stuart, Cheadle Hulme. 


Chris: Do they still exist? I don’t know when I last 
saw a packet of chocolate Hobnobs in a shop. But, 
no, there’s a new biscuit that I like: Border Dark 
Chocolate Gingers. They were introduced to my 
mum by a neighbour, and they’ve become a firm 
family favourite. I’ve got a packet in my fridge. 
And Jaffa Cakes, of course. But is it a cake? It’s 
cake, isn’t it? 

Neil: It’s still a biscuit really. I think it functions as 
biscuit. 

Chris: The trouble with Jaffa Cakes is that once I 
start, I have to eat the whole packet. 

Neil: Oh god, that’s revolting. I couldn’t do that. 
Chris: Disgusting, isn’t it? 

Neil: Don’t you feel sick at the end of it? 

Chris: No, I just want another box! 

Neil: I don’t really eat a lot of biscuits, but I do like 
oatcakes, which are a biscuit but they’re not sweet. 
Chris: Flapjacks — is that a biscuit or it is a cake? 
Neil: It’s a good point. And I do like flapjacks. 
They’re sort of biscuits. They don’t sell them in 
Germany. My sister makes amazing ones. 


Hi, Neil and Chris! 

This year you were on tour and visited Estonia. 
Estonian news site wrote that your rider included a 
fluffy unicorn and a stormtrooper (or Darth Vader). 
So the question is what toy was for Neil and what 
toy does Chris play with? 

Natalia, Estonia. 
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Neil: I’m afraid this story isn't true. The thing about 
this is, people have expectations that pop stars 

behave in a weird way, which they probably normally 
don't really. And so people assume you have crazy 
demands... ever since it was revealed many years ago 
that Van Halen wanted M&Ms, but no brown ones. 
And they explained recently why. 

Chris: There was a reason. The reason was so that 
you know if the promoter's taking you seriously. 
Neil: Yeah, and I sort of understand that. Although it's 
a funny way of going about it. Our rider is so simple 
— still water... 

Chris: European chocolate for me... 

Neil: This is in America — not American chocolate, 
which is revolting... A bottle of red wine, famously 
never gets drunk... A bottle of white wine, only drunk 
if someone comes backstage... And two bottles of 
champagne, which do get drunk after the gig... And 
some crisps... 

Chris: ... and that Gatorade... 

Neil: ... for Jeffrey who does wardrobe... 

Chris: ... so we come into our dressing room and 
there’s bottles of this fluorescent liquid, and it’s all for 
Jeffrey. 

Neil: And I think that’s it. And then we have the 
negatives, particularly in America: no coffee in the 
room, because they have those coffee percolators 

in the room and I can’t bear them. But I’m afraid no 
fluffy unicorns or stormtroopers. 

Chris: No. 


Tea or coffee? 
John. 


Neil: Have we never discussed the Pet Shop Boys’ 
drinks schedule? Famously, if I say to Chris, “Do you 
want a cup of tea?” he will say, always, “What time is 
it?” Because we don’t drink tea till four o’clock. Chris 
doesn’t drink anything in the morning... 

Chris: No, but if I’m up with my mum we’ll have a 
coffee at 11 o’clock. 

Neil: Called elevenses. I will have tea for breakfast, 
then coffee after 11, then after lunch I might have 
another cup of coffee, I might not. 

Chris: I actually have hot water for breakfast, rather 
than tea. 

Neil: Then, four o’clock: tea. That goes till seven 
o’clock, then alcohol — wine. That’s allowed till 11 
o’clock when you might have a night-time sleepy tea. 
Chris: Valerian tea. In Berlin we’ve got Valerian buds 
or something — they absolutely stink. 

Neil: Taste quite nice though. 

Chris: The woman in the shop, she was like, 
“Urrghhh.” 

Neil: She made a face. She couldn’t believe we were 
buying them. Anyway, and then after that, simply 
water. Water’s drunk throughout the day, actually. 
Chris: Yeah, that’s about it. 


Do you have any hidden talents? 
Rudy, Glendale, Arizona. 


Chris: I haven’t got any non-hidden talents! 

Neil: Well, that’s the same thing. No is the answer. 
Chris: Do they mean like juggling or something? 
Neil: It’s not hidden, but you’re good at tennis, aren’t 
you? 

Chris: No, not really. 

Neil: I don’t have any hidden talents. I can’t say 

I’m an amazing cook or something like that. Or an 
amazing dancer. 


Have you thought of writing for Cardi B? 
Nathan, London. 


Neil: It’s funny — Cardi B was on Jimmy Fallon’s The 
Tonight Show with a comedian from Saturday Night 
Live and she said he looked like a Pet Shop Boy and 
he was rather taken aback. Actually I knew what she 
meant because he looked a bit like me on the cover of 
Discography i.e. he was wearing a suit and a tie. 


Cardi B with comedian John Mulvaney and Jimmy Fallon, 
April 10, 2018, as she tells him he looks like a Pet Shop Boy. 
The moment in full: 

Cardi B: You look British. 

John Mulvaney: I look British? 

Cardi B: Yeah. 

John Mulvaney: I think thank you. [To Jimmy Fallon] 
They’re pretty popular, right? 

Jimmy Fallon: Oh yeah. British people. Of course. 

John Mulvaney: They play Americans in movies and stuff, 
yeah? People like them. 

Cardi B: Like the Pet Shop Boys. 

John Mulvaney: The Pet Shop Boys? I look like the Per 
Shop Boys? [Incredulous, lowers his head towards his knees] 
Cardi B: Yeah. Yeah. Like one of them. 


And it turns out that Cardi B’s mother was a big Pet 
Shop Boys fan, and she grew up listening to us. And 
she sent a tweet recently, apparently, saying, “Does 
anyone know what the lyrics of ‘Rent’ by the Pet Shop 
Boys mean?” and people started answering it. So if 
she asked us to work with her... 

Chris: Oh, we’d be thrilled. 

Neil: But she hasn’t. 
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Chris: We could always ask her... 

Neil: We keep thinking of doing an album of... duets. 
Sounds a bit naff, but songs with other people. But 
then we un-think that idea. 


Pd like to know what format do Neil and Chris 
buy their music on? What was the last album they 
bought on vinyl? 

Stevie, Glasgow. 


Neil: I don’t buy vinyl. I do have a record player 
but I don’t really listen to it. In Berlin someone 
gave us a late ’60s vinyl record player, and 
sometimes in Berlin I buy old vinyl records to play 
on it. Interestingly, new vinyl records won’t play on 
it because they’re mastered and cut so loudly that 
the needle jumps. So I buy ’60s or ’70s records, 
and I quite like buying East German records. 

East Germany had, I think, two record labels, and 
sometimes I buy East German classical recordings, 
and sometimes obscure-to-us East German singers 
singing Brecht and Weill or what have you. Funnily 
enough, jazz sounds quite good on it. There’s a 
certain type of jazz I like, like Miles Davis. So the 
last vinyl things I’ve bought have been in Berlin 
from second-hand shops. At home I still buy CDs 
occasionally. I bought Tracey Thorn’s album this 
year on CD, and I buy quite a lot of classical CDs. 
But I do also listen to Spotify — that's mostly how I 
listen to pop music. Chris never buys records. 
Chris: I don’t buy albums. I only buy individual 
tracks. Why buy the ones you don’t want? I can’t 
remember the last vinyl album I bought, because 

it would have been years and years ago. I’m not 

on Spotify, because I don’t approve of it, so I 

don’t even listen to albums there. Also, as we were 
discussing with Tracey Thorn only the other night, 
albums are too long. 

Neil: Her album's not. 

Chris: Hers isn't. I think that's why we were saying 
it. But some albums, you look at them, they're like 
16 tracks. 

Neil: Zayn Malik’s album! Twenty-four tracks. 
Chris: That's just ridiculous. Who's going to 
plough their way through 24 tracks. 

Neil: We had dinner with Tracey Thorn. This came 
about because her album came out, and we both 
liked it, and Chris particularly liked the last track, 
called “Dancefloor”, which turns out is a tribute to 
“Vocal” by the Pet Shop Boys. When we saw her 
she said “well, you practically wrote it”. She was 
going to come to the Royal Opera House — we have 
the same radio plugger — but she couldn't come 
because her flight got cancelled coming back from 
holiday, or something like that. I emailed her and 
then she replied months later and we had dinner last 
week. It was very nice. We had an idea for doing a 
duet with her on the new album, but then the song 


changed a bit. Maybe on the duets album with Cardi 
B. 


What books are you currently reading? 
Aubrey. 


Chris: Oh, I’m reading a book. That's a shock for 
everyone out there, isn’t it? I’m reading Beware of 
Pity. 

Neil: By Stefan Zweig. 

Chris: Apparently it’s meant to be a dark comedy, 
but I haven’t tittered once. 

Neil: I didn’t know it was a comedy. It’s a tragedy! 
Chris: Anyway, I’m enjoying it. 

Neil: I’m currently reading a book called The 
British in India by David Gilmour. 

Chris: David Gilmour! 

Neil: It’s not that David Gilmour, obviously, but it’s 
the same spelling. 

Chris: Well, you don’t know these days — rock stars 
writing books and getting degrees and all sorts. 
Hasn’t Brian May just written another book? 

Neil: Brian May is so clever it’s unbelievable. And 
old whatisface from D:ream [Brian Cox] is doing a 
tour, giving a lecture, basically. 

Chris: Someone should do an article on clever 
people in pop. 

Neil: Anyway, that's what I’m reading. It’s 
interesting, because I think the British governing 
India for two-and-a-bit centuries is such a bizarre 
thing, and yet you realise it seemed quite normal. 
And also how few British people there were on the 
ground in India. But this is really a social history, 
not a political history. It’s on my phone. I could be 
playing it through Alexa. Could Alexa read it out 
for me? Who knows? 


As fans in the front of the crowd in the UK, we 
often see the same faces around us. Even though 
we don’t know names, and live all over the 
world, we always recognise other fans from your 
performances. 

Do you ever recognise the same faces too? 

Liz & Danny. 


Chris: Neil’s very good at this. 

Neil: Oh, all the time. Down the front. 

Chris: Even I now recognise some Italian girls. 
Neil: The Italians are in the book event article. 

And also there’s the Russians... and the Japanese 
sisters... 

Chris: And the Hungarian made a welcome return. 
Neil: The Hungarian, we used to hear him sort of 
howling over everyone else at the beginning of gigs, 
and he was back when we played in Hungary... and 
the Spanish... and the Mexicans — the woman in 
the Mexicans wears one of the latest outfits every 
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night which she makes copies of herself which 

are really quite amazing. You can see them in the 
Fundamental video. The Italians are great dancers — 
they just dance all the way through. 

Chris: It’s acommunity. 

Neil: Yeah. Anyway, yes, you do recognise them. 


Dear psbs. You’ve had over 30 years of success, 
producing iconic music, influencing zeitgeists with 
your style both visually and sonically. My question 
is simply this. If push comes to shove, which of the 
UK bird population is your favourite? 

Roger, London. 


Chris: | think we’ve answered this before, because 
Pve answered it as a robin. Having said that, it 
might have changed, because outside, in my back 
yard — let's call it a yard because it’s not a garden 
— Pve got this gorgeous little bird with a yellow 
breast and I love watching it flying around, eating 
these fat balls that are hanging from one of the 
branches of a tree. They’re blue tits: 


Neil: In my garden there are some robins who seem 
to live there. 

Chris: Actually, it’s thrilling, seeing a robin, isn’t 
it? They’re a vicious little bird, though. 

Neil: Are they? 

Chris: Yes, apparently. 

Neil: They can come up quite close — if I’m eating 
outside the kitchen they’Il come up very close and 
try to get a crumb. But I don’t know much about 
birds to be honest. 


My question for Neil and Chris is: Do you or would 
you ever have an “Alexa” in your home? Cheers 
guys. 

Anne, Hayes, Middlesex. 


Neil: Yes. I got given one for Christmas last year. 
Chris: Have you? 

Neil: My brother Philip gave me one. 

Chris: You’ve got a spy in the room! 

Neil: It unnerves me really. 

Chris: Yeah, I can’t imagine you having one of 
those. 

Neil: What I use Alexa for though... 

Chris: You do use it? 


Neil: Yeah, I use it for one thing, a very specific 
thing. 

Chris: You actually say “Alexa!”? See, I couldn’t 
get past that bit. I couldn’t say “Alexa!”. 

Neil: I don’t like “Alexa!” Actually I think it’s 
misogynist, because Alexa is a woman, and she 
has a subservient voice. 

Chris: You don’t have to say “please” or “thank 
you” either, do you? 

Neil: I think, why didn’t they give her the sort 

of sat nav bossy voice, rather than this very 
subservient “Sorry, I didn’t catch the device...” 
as though she’s worried you’re going to hit her or 
something. I find it disturbing, actually. But I use 
it to play Spotify, or music from my phone. 
Chris: So you do that thing where you say, “I’m 
feeling a bit depressed. Play me...”? 

Neil: No, I don’t, I just switch it on and I’ve got 
it through my stereo system and then I connect 
my phone to my stereo system through Alexa. The 
only instruction given is, “Turn on, Alexa, turn 
on.” 

Chris: I thought you could say, “I’m going out 
tonight, I want some party tunes!” 

Neil: You can. 

Chris: But you’ve never used it for that? 

Neil: No. 

Chris: I haven’t got one. And don’t want one. So 
don’t get me one for Christmas. I couldn’t say the 
“Alexa!” bit because I’d find it embarrassing. I 
can’t say, “Hey, Siri!” I can’t do it. 


Do you keep in touch with Bobby O? Do you think 
if you wouldn't have met him, you would have 
made it as Pet Shop Boys? 

Maria. 


Chris: The last time we saw him was ages ago, 
wasn’t it? 

Neil: God, it was 1986. 

Chris: That long ago? 

Neil: Yeah. Because famously he said to us, 
“What's it like?” i.e. having a hit. But we recorded 
one of his songs on Disco 3. 

Chris: “... in love with a married man”. 

Neil: Yeah. 

Chris: But, no, we wouldn’t have had success 
without Bobby O. He’s a fundamental part of the 
story. 

Neil: Yes, he’s a fundamental part of the story. We 
might have gone a different route, but he made this 
impulsive decision just to make a record with us, 
and everything flowed from that. 

Chris: He was the lucky break. 

Neil: Yeah, he was the lucky break. And we were 
sort of the lucky break for him. 
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